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TOTEMIC SYSTEM OF THE KARADJERI TRIBE 
By RALPH PIDDINGTON 


TOTEMISM AND SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 


ty HE totemic system of the Karadjeri tribe, which inhabits territory 

around Lagrange Bay, north-western Australia, is an institution 
of fundamental importance in the social life of the natives, since it 
is functionally related to every other element in their culture and 
determines to a very great extent the attitude towards life of the 
individual living in Karadjeri society. 

As far as the writer can judge, the institution of totemism among 
the Karadjeri has been affected by white influence to a lesser degree 
than any other element of the culture, probably because of its 
highly emotional value in the minds of the natives. On the other 
hand, we must not forget that the culture as a whole has been for 
many years under the influence of the white man, and we cannot 
assume that Karadjeri totemism as it appears at present represents 
exactly the form of the institution as it existed before the arrival of 
Europeans. However, the more stable elements of the totemic 
system, such as the increase ceremonies and their associated 
mythology, may be regarded as retaining the more important of 
their original features. 

The Karadjeri language has two words for totem, namely, 
bugari and kumbali ; however, though one would describe a man of, 
say, the wolaguru (eaglehawk) totem as either wolaguru bugari or 

A 
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wolaguru. kumbali, the two words have somewhat different 
associations, the study of which is of value in understanding the 
native view of totemism. The term bugari, like the word alchera 
among the Aranda,!? possesses several meanings. In the first place 
it connotes that which has a binding force upon the society; to 
describe an institution as bugart means that that institution has a 
special sanction which renders it inviolable. This is derived from 
the fact that all things which are bugart were instituted by mythical 
beings in bugari times, that is, in the distant past when the world 
was created. Thus the most general meaning of the term when 
applied to a social institution is that it has a sort of categorical 
imperative associated with it. 

Apart from its reference to the period of the world’s inception 
and the sanction for present institutions derived therefrom, the 
word bugari is also used to denote the totem of an individual; the 
connection is fairly clear when we consider that each totemic group 
is derived from an ancestor or ancestors who in bugari times instituted 
it, and thus in Karadjeri totemism the individual is linked, through 
his membership of the totemic group, not only with the other members 
of the group and the associated natural species, but also with bugari 
times. 

Associated with the last meaning is another use of the word to 
denote dreams ; this again is quite clear in view of the fact that the 
most important aspect of dreams, in the native mind, is that through 
a dream a father establishes the patrilineal inheritance of the totem 
by his children. 

In order to clarify the conception of bugart we may consider its 
relation to two other words, namely idza and mundzu, which may 
be translated “‘ true’ and “ false,’’ respectively ; but whereas idza 
is always contrasted with mundzu, it is sometimes contrasted with 
bugari, and sometimes used to qualify it. Thus if a native wishes 
to convey the fact that an incident which he has described did not 
occur in the mythological ‘‘ dream-times ” but at some time within 
the memory of living members of the tribe, he will describe it as 
mulal bugart, idga. (Mulal means “ not.’’) An alternative way of 





\Spencer and Gillen, The Arunta, I, 304-306. 
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expressing this meaning is mulal bugari, daria, the last word 
denoting present time. On the other hand, idza may be used to 
qualify bugart, and is so used to a great extent during initiation 
when it is impressed upon the novice that the tribal traditions 
which he is learning are idza bugart. We may next consider the 
relation of the word bugart to the word kumbal.. 

Now kumbali means both namesake? and totem, so that a man’s 
totem is either his bugari or his kumbali ; if it is desired to dis- 
tinguish between the two meanings of the word kumbal, the Karadjeri 
call a man’s totem his bugart kumbali and his namesake his dgarla 
or maruyu kumbali, marugu meaning simply man. 


Every Karadjeri man or woman possesses one or more bugari 
kumbali, which are obtained as follows.* Before a child is born 
its father dreams that he sees his own bugart together with a yardaygal 
(spirit child); this must take place in his own horde territory, 
though he may be absent from it at the time ; the yardaggal subse- 
quently enters the man’s wife, who becomes pregnant. Now a 





*Viddiny Report on Field Work in North-Western Australia, Oceania, II, 342. 

8The theory of paternity and conception presented here is the one most often 
affirmed by the natives, but it should be mentioned that several informants affirmed 
what we may term the physiological theory. Much significance—in the writer’s 
opinion, too much significance-—has been attached to the question whether or not 
the Australian is aware of the physiological basis of procreation. Professor S. D. 
Porteus (The Psychology of a Primitive People, 217-223) in presenting a psychological 
discussion of this problem, comes to the conclusion that “ what is affirmed as a 
matter of magico-religious belief is no proof of lack of commonsense observation of 
cause and effect ’’ in other words, that both beliefs may be held without inducing 
any feeling of inconsistency : ‘‘ Once the possibility of super-naturalism is admitted, 
there is no further argument ; in matters of faith the natural is believed to be super- 
seded by the supernatural, and the chain of ordinary cause and effect is broken.” 

While one accepts this view in general outline, it is necessary to point out that 
all natives from whom information has been obtained on this question have been 
subjected to European influence of one kind or another, anthropological enquiries 
themselves, with their insistence upon precise formulation of beliefs, being a factor 
tending to modify the form which these beliefs take in the native mind. In view of 
the very general nature of mystical beliefs in regard to conception it is quite probable 
that before the advent of the white man these beliefs were seldom doubted, and then 
only by the more intelligent and observant natives, and never overtly questioned, 
but the point is of less importance than is generally supposed. Certainly the mystical 
view forms a part of the culture, whereas the physiological theory, though it may 
occur as the result of the individual reflection of the more intelligent natives, does not 
form a part of the culture. For this reason we are justified in presenting the totemic 
theory as representing the Karadjeri view. 
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man. must dream of his own bugari in this way, so that totemism 
may be said to be patrilineal; but he may also dream of other 
bugart of his own moiety; it thus happens that many individuals 
have three or four totems, and that totems do not belong exclusively 
to specific hordes, though the increase centres associated with them 
do, and the increase ceremonies must be directed bya man of the 
local group in whose territory the centre is situated. 

In regard to the killing and eating of the totem there exist 
quite definite prohibitions. Certain informants stated that they 
could eat their totem if killed by another man, and one or two that 
they could both kill and eat it; these statements, however, are 
almost certainly the result of European influence. 


TOTEMIC INCREASE CEREMONIES 


Though the director or leader (the bugari-kura worara) of the 
increase ceremonies has full control over the performance of the 
ritual, he may be assisted by other men‘ and under certain circum- 
stances by women. In cases where the last man of the appropriate 
totem dies he bequeathes his title to another man of the same gura 
(district) and not to a member of the same totem belonging to a 
different country. It thus appears that increase ceremonies are 
associated primarily with the districts in which the increase centres 
are located rather than with the individual members of the totems. 
Thus, for example, an increase centre of the parrot fish totem is 
situated near Cape Bossut; a few years ago Nyirimba (the last 
surviving Cape Bossut man of the parrot fish totem) died, leaving 
his office of director of the parrot fish increase ceremony to Kombil, 





‘It is probable that before the advent of the white man the performance of the 
ceremonies was restricted to members of the moiety to which the increase centre in 
question belonged, though members of the other moiety were allowed to be present ; 
however, no such restriction existed in any of the ceremonies observed during 1930 
and 1931. In regard to the part played by women there appear to be five types 
of ceremony: (i) ceremonies in which women must participate, (ii) ceremonies 
which may be performed by the men alone, but in which women, if present, may 
participate, (iii) ceremonies in which women of the appropriate totem only may 
participate, (iv) ceremonies performed by men, which women, though taking no 
active part, may witness, (v) ceremonies from which women are rigidly excluded. 
All the ceremonies of the latter type involve the drawing of human blood (warbu) 
from the arms of the men ; this is only a particular application of the general rule 
that this rite must never be witnessed by women. 
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a Cape Bossut man of the death-adder totem. Kombil is now the 
only man who can direct the parrot fish increase ceremony, though 
he may, of course, be assisted by other men. 


Though the Karadjeri have localized rites for the increase of 
natural species, by no means all species have increase centres located 
in Karadjeri territory. It is, however, essential to note that 
theoretically (in the minds of the natives) all important natural 
species have increase centres somewhere, and a number of these in 
the territories of surrounding tribes, even as distant as the De Grey 
River, can be named as the place where certain increase ceremonies 
are carried out. 


Though the increase ritual is not so circumscribed as it is 
among, for example, the Aranda, there are nevertheless certain 
prescribed forms. Thus, as stated above, the increase ritual belongs 
primarily to the local group rather than to the totemic group, there 
being but little solidarity between the members of the same totem 
living in different countries. Moreover, people of one or other of the 
two patrilineal moieties are always conceived as directing the cere- 
mony, though they are assisted by members of the other moiety. 


Increase centres are generally located at places where the natural 
species in question is plentiful. Thus, for example, Birdinapa 
Point, which forms the northern edge of Lagrange Bay is the best 
place on the coast for any kind of fishing, and here are located a 
number of fish increase centres. 


Increase ceremonies are usually performed once a year, and 
when a natural species appears at one season only, the ceremony 
associated with that species is performed just before it becomes 
plentiful; on the other hand the increase ceremonies associated 
with those foods which are perennial may be carried out at any 
time. 


An invariable accompaniment to Karadjeri increase ceremonies 
is a series of instructions uttered by the performers as they carry 
out the ritual; these are of one general pattern, and consist of 
instructions to the species to become plentiful. They are continued 
throughout the ceremonies, various gura (districts) being named in 
succession as places where the totem in question should become 
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plentiful. It should be noted that in reciting these lists of gura 
the natives name only those places in which the species is actually 
to be found; at the cockle increase ceremony a performer was 
corrected by his fellows for naming a part of the coast where cockles 
are not found. These instructions are associated with the belief 
that all increase centres were instituted in bugarz times, when a 
number of spirit members of the species were left at the centres ; 
these come out under the influence of the ritual and so ensure the 
increase of the natural species. Sometimes a song associated with 
the mythological origin of the ceremony is sung. 

At many of the increase ceremonies decorations are worn, but 
these, probably owing to European influence, are sometimes omitted. 
The decorations used are as follows: powdered charcoal (koba), 
red ochre (dogul), white mangrove mud (tabula), white down (pundura) 
obtained from such birds as the native companion, human blood 
(warbu or kunbulu) obtained by boring a hole in one of the per- 
former's forearms with a waraygada, that is, a pointed bone from the 
leg of a wallaby ; this rite is strictly vai, that is to say, it may not 
be witnessed by women. 

Increase centres are called ouraku, that is, clean or tidy places, 
a term which is also used for the place where the sacred pirmal are 
kept, increase ceremonies being termed karulbunya, that is, rubbing. 

Having given an outline of the more general features of 
Karadjeri increase ritual, we may now turn to a description of 
specific ceremonies. 


Increase of parrot fish. 

The increase centre for parrot fish (yabarnagan) is situated 
at Cape Bossut. It consists of an ovoid stone, about eighteen inches 
in length, partially buried in a horizontal position in the ground. 
This is said to be a parrot fish. The bugari-kura worara digs away 
the earth from around the stone, at the same time saying that parrot 
fish are to be increased and asking for a plentiful supply. As the 
earth is dug out it is scattered north and south, various coastal yura 
being named and the fish being told to be plentiful in these places. 
When a quantity of earth has been removed the stone is taken out 
and laid on its side near the hole from which it has been taken. 
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It is then addressed as follows, ‘‘ At low tide you will lie like this!” 
After this the stone is painted with charcoal and also red and yellow 
ochre mixed with grease, replaced in its hole, and packed around 
with earth. Branches of trees are then held resting on the stone 
for a moment and then swept down a pathway towards the ocean. 
This ensures that fish will leave the rock and go down the path to 
the sea. This concludes the ceremony. 

The ritual as described above may be witnessed by women, but 
sometimes human blood drawn from an arm vein (kunbulu) is used, 
in which case women are not allowed to be present, since kunbulu 
is strictly rai to them. The object of the kunbulu is to make the 
fish fat.® 

The ceremony is performed during the wilburu or ladza season, 
and at this time the fish are caught upon the reef at low tide. The 
ritual belongs to the Burung-Karimba moiety. 


Increase of wild honey. 


About three miles south of Lagrange there is a large stone 
projecting from the ground at which a ceremony is performed for 
the increase of wild honey (kivbadzu). The ritual belongs to the 
Burung-Karimba moiety, and women may watch from a distance of 
about fifty yards. The grass is cleaned away from a circular patch 
around this stone and also from a pathway of small stones a few yards 
in length leading away from the stone. The purpose of this is to 
allow the bees to escape from the large stone via the smaller stones. 
Earth is taken from around the base of the stone and scattered in 
all directions, various yura being named, and the bees being told to 
become plentiful at each of them. After this some of the smaller 





5In connection with this belief an incident occurred during 1931 which throws 
some light on the native view of increase ceremonies. Kombil, the bugari-kura 
worara, was not in the vicinity at the time of the ceremony, which was performed 
by several of his countrymen who, however, omitted the kunbulu rite. Subsequently 
a number of parrot fish were caught, but they were of small size. When the matter 
was referred to Kombil, who had returned in the meantime, he suggested that the 
omission of the kunbulu was the cause of the poor quality of the fish. Accordingly, 
he returned to the centre with a number of men and decorated the stone with kunbulu, 
after which the fish improved in quality. It may be mentioned that the whole 
ceremony was not repeated, but was merely supplemented by the Aunbulu rite which 
had been omitted. 
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stones are taken and thrown against the large one, where they break 
into small fragments which fly in all directions. The men who throw 
them at the same time shout, ‘“ wah.’”’ This is said to imitate the 
buzz of bees, which are represented by the flying fragments of stone. 
One or two fragments are then broken off the large stone with a 
tomahawk in order to allow bees to escape. This concludes the 
ceremony. 

The beliefs associated with this ceremony are somewhat difficult 
to ascertain. Sometimes it is said that honey is increased, some- 
times bees, and sometimes bees’ eggs are said to be increased. 
Actually the important thing to the natives is probably the belief 
that the performance increases their supply of honey. It appears 
that the first purpose is to increase bees’ eggs within the stone ; 
these then become bees and leave the stone to go into the bush and 
make honey. This interpretation is borne out by the mythology 
associated with the centre. It is believed that two mythical water 
snakes (bulaty), man and wife, called Djigurdaing* came from the east 
and made bees’ eggs, as a result of which bees left the stone and made 
honey. The large stone represents the female Djigurdaing, her 
husband being represented by another stone a few hundred yards 
distant which plays no part in the ceremony. Two stones at the 
base of the female Djigurdaing represent bees’ wax. 


Increase of cockles. 

On either side of a small mangrove creek at Lagrange Bay are 
several heaps of cockle shells. Each of these heaps (on the northern 
bank of the creek) represents a shell, and a solitary one on the southern 
bank represents the fish inside. The latter is the cockle (dzidza) 
ouraku, where a ceremony for the increase of cockles may be per- 
formed at any time of the year. (This kind of food is a perennial 
article of diet.) At the ceremony, which belongs to the Burung- 
Karimba moiety, no decorations are worn, and women may assist. 
The ceremony is a very simple one and consists of cleaning out a 
hole at the top of the mound. 

The ceremony was instituted in bugari times by Djui (bower- 
bird) who, together with his wife (who was also a dzut) came from 





*Dzigurdaig is now the name of a harmless dark coloured snake. 
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the district to the north of Broome. Djui made a nest in a tree and 
a playground ; his diet consisted solely of fish and shell fish; the 
former he killed with a dzambi? which he carried. He made a small 
yard of stones, and one day, on looking into it, saw a number of fish. 
He then travelled down the coast making the present native fish 
traps, semicircular rows of stones in which fish are caught as the tide 
recedes. He killed a mullet, the body of which became a stone, which 
is now the mullet increase centre on the northern shore of Lagrange 
Bay, and he also instituted the cockle increase centre at Lagrange 
Bay. 

After a while the exclusively fish diet began to disagree with 
Djui and his wife. They became very sick and finally died, leaving 
the fish traps, and instructing people not to live on fish alone but to 
eat “‘nalgoo”’ and other fruits as well. 

They also gave the tradition that men obtain fish (because the 
male dzut did so) while women collect and cook cockles because the 
female dzui performed these duties. 


Increase of stingaree. 

There are two species of stingaree (yubugur and dzaia) whose 
ouraku are within a foot or two of each other on the western edge of 
Injidan Plain, the native name of the place being Iranul. Yubugur 
belongs to the Panaka-Paldjeri moiety and dyata to the Burung- 
Karimba, and the increase ceremony of each of these is performed 
by men of the appropriate moiety, though the two ceremonies are 
carried out simultaneously. Women are not allowed to approach 
during the performance of the ceremony. The two holes are cleaned 
out, the stingarees being told to become plentiful. The performers 
are decorated with tabula. The ceremony is performed during the 
wilburu season, stingarees becoming fat at the beginning of the 
ladga season, when they are speared and strung on vines (lambir) 
attached to the belt. In this way the natives are able, without 
returning to the shore, to spear a number at one time, wading about 
in the shallow water. 

The mud removed from the holes is made into two models of 
stingaree beside the holes; warbu (arm-blood) is allowed to flow 


7Wooden implement used by the Karadjeri for this purpose. 
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into the yubugur hole (but not into that associated with dzaia), 
and this, mixed with mud, is made into balls, representing the fat 
of the stingaree. Holding these, and dragging lambir (which are 
said to lead the spirit stingarees from the ouraku to the beach), 
the natives walk down to the sea, where they plant the balls in the 
sand. It is said that the smell of the blood will subsequently attract 
the fish, that is, when the tide comes in and covers the sand. A 
portion of the /ambir is buried with each of the balls. This concludes 
the ceremony. 


Increase of native cat. 


The native cat (pardzida) has an ouraku at Yardugara (a few 
miles from Nebrika) at which an increase ceremony may be performed 
at any time of the year, though the best season is pargana, since 
pardgida are fat at this time, when they are tracked to holes in trees 
or ant beds. Women are not allowed to participate in the ceremony, 
though they may watch it. 


No decorations are used; the performers approach the ouraku 
singing a song referring to the eating of men in the associated myth. 
They clean out the hole, throwing the earth in different directions. 


The ouraku, which belongs to the Panaka-Paldjeri moiety, was 
established by a bugarit man called Pardjida as follows. Pardjida 
saw a dead man; he placed a fire stick beside the corpse to cook 
it; he then ate the body. This happened a number of times. 
One day he saw three dead men near Nebrika; he ate them all 
except their three heads, which he devoured as he walked along. 
Having eaten too much, he burst, and in this way the pardzida 
increase centre was established. 


Increase of garfish. 


Near Rolah windmill, about five miles from Lagrange, is a hole 
in the ground which is an increase centre for garfish (lagurnabidt). 
Here an increase ceremony may be performed at any time, the 
best season being marul. The fish are plentiful during the pargana 
season, but are obtainable throughout the year in the mangrove 
creeks, where they are killed with dzambz. 
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The ritual is very simple and consists of cleaning out the hole 
in the ground. No decorations are worn, and women, though they 
may be present, do not assist. The ceremony belongs to the Burung- 
Karimba moiety. 

The mythology of the ceremony is as follows. A worara named 
Bilyabig of the lagurnabidt totem and his wife camped at the spot 
where they killed a number of garfish ; they died there, leaving the 
tradition of the increase ceremony to the garfish totem. The woman 
left here a kabara (wooden dish) which may be seen as a depression 
in some rocks near by; this is a well during the wet season. 


Increase of ants. 

Two holes, about twenty-five yards apart, near Nebrika are 
an increase centre for ants (pina), where a ceremony is performed 
during the wilburu season, both men and women participating ; the 
centre belongs to the Burung-Karimba moiety. 

The performers, men and women, decorate themselves with 
white down (bundura) ; the two holes are cleaned out and a pathway 
cleared between them. The men sit around the hole on the south 
side and the women on the north. The latter then crawl along the 
pathway which has been cleared to the men’s place, where all the 
performers remove their white down and place it in the hole. It is 
subsequently blown away by the wind, and so represents the male 
ant.§ 

This concludes the ceremony, which was established in bugars 
times as follows. A number of women used to go in search of ants 
but could never find any because they had all been taken by Ngal- 
marara (a goanna woman). One day the women came upon her 
singing a song to the effect that the women had no ants because 
she had taken them all. The women took Ngalmarara back to 
their camp, where they treated her asa friend. Thus was established 
the ritual associated with the increase of ants. 


Increase of native plums. 
Near Nebrika is a hole in the ground which is an increase centre 
for liybal, the fruit of the native plum tree (yamanadzina), and belongs 





®At the ceremony observed during 1931 there were no women present, their part 
being taken by men. 
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to the Burung-Karimba moiety. The ceremony is performed during 
the marul season, the fruit appearing during pargana, though it is 
not fully ripe till Jadzga. No decorations are worn, and women may 
assist. 

The ceremony consists of pouring water into the hole, producinga 
brown mud, from which balls are made representing the fruit. 
These are placed around the hole and left to dry in the sun. This 
concludes the ceremony, which was established in bugari times by 
a man called Djarumba, who carried a conch shell (binga) full of 
“‘nalgoo.”” He saw a number of people who called out to him, offer- 
ing food ; when he came close, however, they told him that they had 
not been calling him. This was, of course, untrue. Djarumba 
went away, but returned the next day, only to be treated in the 
same way. The same thing happened a number of times. 

One day he met a young man and asked permission to cut his 
hair off ; he took the hair and rolled it into pellets, which he hung on 
a native plum tree. He then picked some of them and placed them 
in a wooden dish. Taking this, he went off and found the crowd 
of people, who treated him as they had always done. Instead of 
going away he showed them the “ fruit,’’ which they ate. He then 
took them and showed them the native plum tree, from which they 
ate a quantity of “fruit.” As it was really pellets of hair they all 
died. Djarumba may now be seen as a native plum tree near 
Nebrika Well, about a mile from the place where he established the 
gamanadzina increase centre. 


Increase of locusts. 


There is an increase centre for locusts (karudu) near Injidan Pool 
where a ceremony is performed during the wilburu season, the insects 
being plentiful during Jadza and maygala. The ceremony belongs 
to the Burung-Karimba moiety, and women though they may watch, 
do not participate unless they belong to the karudu totem, in which 
case they may help the men. 

The performers decorate themselves with bundura, and clean 
out a small hole under an overhanging cadjibut tree. They then 
crawl out from under the tree in single file. This represents locusts 
coming out and becoming plentiful, and concludes the ceremony. 
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The centre was established by Bargara as follows. Two men, 
Kulbidower (an owl) and Bargara (Australian bustard or bush turkey) 
used to go off every day in opposite directions in search of food. 
Kulbidower used to collect mirbilt (a kind of locust), while Bargara 
obtained karudu (a different kind of locust). At night they used to 
make a camp and cook their food. Kulbidower used to give some 
of his mirbilt to Bargara, but the latter used to keep his karudu for 
himself, returning the mirbili to Kulbidower. One night some 
karudu dropped out of Bargara’s wooden dish and Kulbidower tasted 
them, thus discovering the fraud. Bargara was sitting by the fire 
and Kulbidower came closer in the darkness, uttering his character- 
istic cry, which frightened Bargara to such an extent that he ran 
away, with Kulbidower in pursuit. Having chased Bargara away 
Kulbidower returned and ate all his karudu, at the same time 
reproaching Bargara for his selfishness. Kulbidower established a 
mirbilt increase centre inland, and Bargara the karudu centre near 
Injidan Pool. 


Increase of goanna. 


There is an increase centre for goanna (Rkarabigi) on the north- 
west edge of Injidan Plain. The ceremony is performed during the 
wilburu season, the goanna producing its eggs during ladza. These 
are eaten during marul and pargana. The centre belongs to the 
Panaka-Paldjeri moiety, and women may watch the ceremony but 
not participate. 

The performers decorate themselves with stripes of tabula 
representing goannas. They then clean out a hole in the ground, 
making pathways along which the goannas are to go to the various 
districts where they will subsequently be caught. Finally vines are 
coiled up inside the hole and dragged out along the pathways, thus, 
it is said, dragging out goannas. 

The increase of goannas is associated in the minds of the natives 
with that of wallaby (pardzaniy), which is about two miles distant. 
This association is described in the following myth. 

Karadaing (a pardzanty wallaby) used to obtain blood from his 
arm veins by scratching them with his claws, a method which he 


°Of the two, karudu is considered the better food. 
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found very painful. He used to place the blood obtained in this 
way in a bark dish and drink it. One day Karabigi (a goanna) came 
up and watched Karadaing. Karabigi had a waraygada (pointed 
wallaby bone) with which he produced blood from his arm. This 
method was much more satisfactory than that of Karadaing since it 
was less painful and produced more blood. They drank the blood 
together and Karabigi gave his waraygada to Karadaing. As a 
result of this wallabies now have waraygada in their legs, and men 
know how to make warbu in the correct way. 

Karabigi established the increase centre associated with this 
species of goanna, while Karadaing instituted the pardzanty increase 
ceremony. 


Increase of wallaby. 


There is an increase centre for wallabies (pardzaniy) about 
two miles from the karadigis increase centre on Injidan Plain. The 
ceremony is secret and may not be seen by women, though the latter 
may go near the centre at other times. The ceremony may be 
shown to a novice during his seclusion in the bush after circumcision, 
though it does not form a necessary part of the initiation ritual.!° 
The ceremony is performed during the wilburu season, the animals 
being said to be particularly fat during the ladga season. The 
men decorate themselves with dogul and koba, and clean the ground 
around a hole in a grove of cadjibut trees, at the same time making 
sounds resembling those of pardgzaniy, and asking that they become 
plentiful in various places. One of the men allows warbu to flow 
into the hole, and several songs are sung. These are the same as 
those told to the novice during initiation (northern tradition). 
The ceremony belongs to the Burung-Karimba moiety. 


Increase of crow and pink cockatoo. 


Here, as with the ritual associated with yubugur and dgaia, 
we find the increase centres of two natural species located close to 





10In the northern tradition, pardzaniy, which are the most common type of 
wallaby in the district, are closely associated in the minds of the natives with initia- 
tion. Thus it was a pair of male pardzaniy (Kaludu) who first frightened women 
with bullroarers and so gave the initiation ritual (northern tradition) to the men. 
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each other. Between Lagrange Bay and Injidan Plain is a large 
dark coloured stone projecting from the ground. This is an increase 
centre for dzowari (crow); about twenty yards distant is a centre 
for the increase of gagalil (pink cockatoo). The two ceremonies 
are performed together, during the pargana season, that of dzowart 
first. This ceremony belongs to the Panaka-Paldjeri moiety, and 
the other to the Burung-Karimba moiety. 


The performers clean away any leaves, sticks or other litter 
from around the dzowari stone. They then lay their hands upon the 
stone, stroking it and asking dzowari to become plentiful. When 
this is concluded they move on to the yagalil increase centre, which 
consists of several light red coloured stones just projecting above the 
ground. These they clean and rub in a similar manner, sitting around 
them on the ground. 


The mythological origin of this ceremony is associated with the 
legend of a crow man (Djowari) who had two wives, one of whom 
was also a Djowari and the other a Ngagalil. Of these two women 
the former had a black vulva and the latter a pink and white one. 
For this reason their husband preferred the Ngagalil, which made the 
other wife jealous. Each day the two women used to go collecting 
ants’ eggs (yandu). They used to work some little distance from each 
other, and the Djowari woman, speaking in an undertone, used to 
make disparaging remarks about the colour of the other woman’s 
vulva. When Ngagalil, not having heard what was said, asked her 
to repeat it the woman Djowari always said that she had merely 
asked if Ngagalil had obtained clean yandu. This was really a pun 
on the words ili (clean) and Jarlt (white). Djowari had used these 
words, in a disparaging tone, in reference to Ngagalil’s vulva, but 
when asked to repeat her remarks claimed to have used them in 
reference to the other woman’s yandu, asking whether the food 
collected was free from the black wax which sometimes contaminates 
it. 


One day the Djowari woman had a large piece of wax in her 
hand. She threw this at Ngagalil, breaking her leg and killing her. 
She then returned to their camp, and when her husband asked her 
where his other wife was, she replied that she had remained in the 
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bush. After waiting several days the man became suspicious, and 
on searching he found the dead body. This he buried. Returning 
to the camp, he said nothing to his wife, but built a large fire into 
which he threw her. She cried out ‘‘ wah,’’ and so perished. 

The tracks of Ngagalil are represented in the sky by the four 
bright stars of Corvus. The tracks of Djowari may be seen as the 
four brightest stars in Delphinus. 


Increase of rock fish. 


There is a centre for the increase of a rock fish (maygarabur) 
near Cape Bossut lighthouse. It consists of a hole around which 
are several stones. Here a ceremony is performed during the ladza 
season, the fish becoming plentiful during maygala. The ceremony, 
which consists of cleaning out the hole and rubbing the stones, is 
performed by men, though women may watch. The ceremony 
belongs to the Burung-Karimba moiety. No decorations are worn. 

The centre was established in bugarit times by Yadyanganga, 
an old man who used to go “ dry ”’ fishing. The fish which he caught 
he used to cook at a place called Lalirwa near Cape Bossut. This 
spot was marked until a few years ago by several trees which have 
now been destroyed. One day, while fishing as usual he saw a 
maygarabur which swam away and escaped into a hole which became 
the present maygarabur increase centre. 


Increase of porpoise. 


The ceremony associated with the increase of porpoise (yanar) 
presents several unusual features. The increase centre, which is 
situated near Cape Bossut, is sacred, and no woman or uninitiated 
boy may go close toit. The ceremony, which belongs to the Burung- 
Karimba moiety, may be performed at any time, the performers 
being decorated with koba. An object called dzin or kumu is pre- 
pared. It resembles a pirymal (one of the sacred objects used during 
initiation) in size and shape but lacks the sacred markings (ramu). 
A number of fish are secured and a feast is held at the increase centre. 

Apart from the feast, the ceremony consists of rubbing a mirda 
(corkwood tree) and cleaning the ground around it ; one or two men 
pierce their arm veins and make warbu which is allowed to flow 
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upon the tree and upon the kumu. Powdered charcoal is then 
sprinkled upon the tree and upon the kumu. The latter is then 
taken to the sea (about half a mile away) and placed upon the sand 
at low tide, where, when subsequently covered by the sea, it will 
attract porpoise. 

If there is a young man present he is tossed in the air by the 
other men in imitation of the action of a porpoise in the water. 

The mythology associated with this ceremony is somewhat 
obscure. It appears that an old man called Kadjagurdi had a wife 
Djirbaing and a boy Bardu. They lived inland in the first place 
and subsequently came to the coast, where they made a camp. 
One day while the husband and wife were hunting for lice in each 
other’s heads the boy wandered down to the sea through a fissure 
in the rocks and was drowned. He became a patch of green seaweed, 
visible at low tide. When his father and mother discovered their 
loss they hit their heads and cried. Kadjagurdi died and became 
the mirda tree at which the ceremony is performed.}" 


Increase of flounder. 


At Birdinapa Point there is an increase centre for flounder 
(yalimarabun). This consists of a soft patch in a cliff face and also 
several flat stones near by. No decorations are worn, and women 
may assist. The ceremony takes place during the marul season, 
during which the fish are speared at low water upon the sandy flats 
near Birdinapa Point. The ceremony, which belongs to the Panaka- 
Paldjeri moiety, consists of scraping the face of the cliff with a cockle 
shell and brushing the flat stones near by. 

There is no detailed mythology associated with the centre, 
which was established by an old man called Birmalang who made a 
camp near by. 


Increase of eels. 


Near the galimarabun increase centre is a pair of long boomerang- 
shaped heaps of stones. These represent two eels (irwiliwilt), and 





It may be noted that the same situation has arisen here as in the case of the 
pardzaniy increase centre at Injidan Plain—the original tree has died and the spirit 


of the mythical being has entered another tree in the same grove. 
B 
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an increase ceremony is performed at the spot during the wilburu or 
ladga season. Men perform the ceremony but women may watch. 
No decorations are worn. The ceremony, which belongs to the 
Panaka-Paldjeri moiety, consists of rearranging the stones and 
cleaning the surrounding ground. 


The ceremony is associated with the myth of Wolabung and 
Yerinyeri!? who made a camp near by in bugari times. Irwiliwils 
was one of the forms adopted by the bulaty in frightening Yerinyeri. 


Increase of eaglehawk. 

About twenty miles east of Lagrange, in the territory of the 
Djugurdukuraing horde, is a depression in the ground surrounding a 
native well. Around this are several stones which represent a 
number of bugari birds. The largest of these is an increase centre 
for wolaguru (wedge-tailed eagle or eaglehawk), and here an increase 
ceremony is performed at the end of the pargana or beginning of the 
wilburu season. The ceremony is performed by the men, though 
women of the wolaguru totem may help. Koba and pundura are 
worn. The ceremony belongs to the Panaka-Paldjeri moiety. 

A wallaby is killed for the ceremony, and after the performers 
have cleaned the ground around the stone the animal is eviscerated 
and the viscera rubbed upon the stone in order to tempt the spirit 
wolaguru within.14 The remainder of the wallaby is subsequently 
eaten by the natives in the ordinary way. 

The mythology associated with this ceremony is described as 
follows. Wolaguru was camped at Djugurdukuraing. Bilari (pelican) 
and a number of other “ coastal’ birds came up, and started to 
abuse Wolaguru, who in turn insulted them. Bilari and Wolaguru 
fought, and the former struck the latter on the back with a club. 
Thus was established the Wolaguru increase centre. 





18Vide Oceania, I, 353. 
18At the ceremony observed during 1931 these decorations were omitted. 


M4]t is said that if warbu (human blood) were placed upon the stone the birds © 


would be driven to attack men. The natives state that one man was actually 
attacked in this way, his eyes being pecked out while he was asleep. 
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Increase of ‘‘ nalgoo.”’ 

There is a centre for the increase of “‘ nalgoo”’ (yerimyert) in 
the territory of the Wonguru horde near Cape Bossut. The ceremony 
is of an unusual type, being entirely carried out by women, under 
the direction of men. At the increase centre are a number of pebbles 
which are said to represent yerinyert. The women place the pebbles 
in their wooden dishes, and, holding the latter high in the air, allow 
the pebbles to fall into heaps on the ground, the dust being blown 
away from them by the wind as they fall. A number of heaps are 
made in this way. It should be noted that this ceremony must be 
performed at a time when a westerly wind (yaman) is blowing, so 
that the spirit yertmyert may be disseminated over the land. If the 
ceremony were performed in a south-east wind (pundur) the yerinyert 
would be blown out to sea and the performance of the ceremony 
rendered futile. 


Increase of crab. 


Near the Lagrange Bay Telegraph Station there is a centre for 
the increase of crabs (wayada) at which a ceremony is performed 
during the /adza season. The ceremony belongs to the Burung- 
Karimba moiety. The performers are men, though women may 
watch. The performers are decorated with tabula. 

The ceremony consists of cleaning out a hole in the ground. 
As this is done one man stands with a spear poised in the air, pointing 
towards the hole. The object of this is that he may be ready to 
spear the spirit crabs as they come from the hole as a result of the 
ceremony. 


Before concluding our discussion of increase ceremonies we 
may mention three ceremonies which are not of the usual type and 
all of which are performed at Birdinapa Point, which is the best place 
on the coast for all kinds of fishing. 


Ceremony for producing calm weather. 

At the time of the equinoctial tides the natives go “ dry”’ 
fishing (panaiy-gardt) from Birdinapa Point. They wade out upon 
the reef collecting pearl shell or spearing fish. The former were 
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originally used for making pubic pendants and other decorations, 
though now they are collected in very much larger quantities for 
purposes of trade. For “‘ dry ’”’ fishing still water is desirable, since 
wind not only creates waves on the surface of the water but also 
stirs up mud, and so makes it hard to see under the water. To 
meet this difficulty there is a ceremony performed whenever a strong 
wind interferes with the fishing. This ceremony is designed to 
produce a condition of calm (vauwin). The ceremony, which is 
under the direction of the Panaka-Paldjeri moiety, consists of cleaning 
out a hole and lighting a fire in it. On this are placed bushes. In 
the meantime the worara (old man) Ingardukuran who established 
the ceremony in bugari times is addressed and requested to produce 
a condition of calm. 

Beyond the establishment of the ceremony by Ingardukuran 
who subsequently became a tree near by, there is no detailed 
mythology connected with this ceremony. 


Increase of fish. 


Near one of the fish traps in which fish are caught at Birdinapa 
Point is a stone, visible at low tide only. Here a secret ceremony 
is performed during the marul season which is designed to increase 
the supply of fish, particularly payanu (salmon),}5 in the fish traps. 
During the day while the tide is out men clean away the sand from 
underneath the stone. In the hole so formed they bury a conch shell 
full of warbu (human blood) and also a kaliguru (bullroarer) which 
has been smeared with the same liquid. This will, when the tide 
comes in, attract the fish to the fish trap where they will be caught. 


Increase of pearl shell. 


At Birdinapa Point there is a large rock visible at low tide 
which represents Djui (the bower bird). Underneath this rock Djui 
sits upon a bullroarer. By rubbing the stone and asking Djui for 
shell, a plentiful supply can be obtained. The rite differs from 
ordinary increase ceremonies in that all that is required is for one 





15The real payanu increase centre is situated at Whistler’s Creek, and belongs to 
the Burung-Karimba moiety, whereas all the local centres at Birdinapa Point belong 
to the other moiety. 
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man, of either moiety, to rub the stone. This is the usual pre- 
liminary to “‘ dry shelling ’’ at the equinoctial tides (see above). 

The ritual, and of course the stone, was established in bugart 
times by Djui (see above). It should be noted that though Djui 
belongs to the Burung-Karimba moiety, he died at this place, that 
is, in country associated with the Panaka-Paldjeri moiety. 


TOTEMIC MYTHOLOGY 


Of the many Karadjeri myths of bugari times, the majority are 
totemic, that is to say, they describe the activities of beings who were 
neither men nor animals,!® but exhibited alternately the characters 
of both of these types of creature. As this is an extremely common 
feature of Australian mythology it is unnecessary to deal with it at 
length. 

Some of the myths, however, concern mythical beings who are 
not identified with any natural species, and hence cannot be described 
as totemic. But one must remember that in the minds of the natives 
the two types of myth form part of an integrated whole—the 
legendary history of the aborigines. The sacred myths, which 
may not be told to women, are concerned mainly with cosmogony, 
and especially with the institution of initiation ceremonies. They 
will therefore be considered in a later article dealing with initiation. 
We shall at this stage confine our attention to those totemic myths 
which have not already been described in connection with increase 
ceremonies. Very frequently, in concluding the recounting of a 
myth, informants offer a moralistic interpretation of the story. 
Where these were given they are appended as traditions established 
by the myths in question. The most general form of the myths is 
as follows. The story opens with a certain state of affairs existing ; 
this is indicated by the natives by describing one day’s events and 
then repeating them for successive days, the series of activities 
being repeated in exactly the same form over and over again. For 
the sake of space this has been abbreviated by describing the events 
as occurring every day or on a number of occasions. Given, then, 
this existing state of affairs, a dénouement occurs, generally resulting 





16The word “‘ animal,” as used here, includes birds, insects, reptiles and other 
natural species. 
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in the death of one of the characters. By this means some element 
of either the natural or the moral order is established. This is the 
most general form of the myths, though variations sometimes occur. 
A common feature of Karadjeri myths is an association with specific 
landmarks, stones, hills, creeks, or even trees, the traditional in- 
stitution of increase centres being a particular example of this 
principle. 

Among the Karadjeri the mythology of the heavens plays an 
important part in the beliefs connected with immortality. It is 
generally believed that the sky consists of a dome of a very hard 
substance (rock or shell), the stars representing the bilyur (spirits) 
of dead men and women. As to the stars themselves there is con- 
siderable difference of opinion; some say that they are just globes 
of light, but others believe that they are individual nautilus shells 
with the fish alive inside them. On the latter view shooting stars 
are caused by the death of the fish and the dropping of its shell. 

There are, however, two other theories as to shooting stars. 
According to one of these a shooting star indicates that an important 
man has died, the direction of the meteor indicating where the death 
has occurred. The other version is that shooting stars represent 
fragments of the dead body of Marela (a bugari culture hero) falling 
from the tree in which he was buried. Every star in the heavens 
represents the bilyur of some deceased man or woman, while the more 
important stars and even constellations represent certain objects and 
persons mentioned in the myths. 

Theoretically, of course, all such individuals have a place in the 
sky, but the stars to which they correspond are known in a limited 
number of cases only. 

Not only bilyur of the mythical characters are represented 
among the stars, but also certain of their possessions, such as hitting 
or digging sticks and, in several cases, their tracks. 

The natives think of the various stars in terms of the time 
of year at which they are clearly visible (that is, when they appear 
well above the horizon) during the early part of the night. They 
realize, however, that they are, generally speaking, actually visible 
for a total period of several months and can generally give with a 
fair degree of accuracy the date of the heliacal rising of any star, 
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showing that their observation of the heavens is not confined to the 
early evening, though apparently this is the time of the night which 
is most important to them. 


The following myths, which have been numbered consecutively 
throughout to facilitate reference, have been selected as exemplifying 
typical forms of legend found in Karadjeri folklore. 


I. Myth of Pardjida and Langgur. Pardjida (native cat) cut off 
the hair of Langgur (opossum) with a sharp tomahawk. Langgur 
made a mara (stick for winding wool) and using it proceeded to make 
opossum wool thread from his own hair. All night he twirled the 
mara, the noise of which prevented Pardjida from sleeping. Every 
day Pardjida went out hunting and every night Langgur kept him 
awake by twirling the mara. One day Pardjida became so annoyed 
that he struck Langgur on the chest with a fire-stick of bandaragu 
wood. This wood is of a yellowish brown colour. Langgur then 
took a burning stick of dzigil wood and struck Pardjida with it, the 
ash marking his body with white spots. The ash of this wood is 
said to be highly corrosive ; if mixed with tobacco and chewed, it 
burns the tongue. So to this day male opossums have a brown mark 
on their chests and native cats are covered with white spots. The 
bilyur of Pardjida may be seen in the sky as the star Alpha of the 
constellation Cygnus and that of Langgur as Capella in Auriga. The 
tracks of Langgur may be seen as several pairs of faint stars between 
Auriga and Taurus. 

Il. Wiridjagu Myth. A mother Wiridjagu (small marsupial) 
had two baby boys. She filled a conch shell with milk and left them. 
As they grew to manhood the two boys passed themselves through 
various stages of initiation and when they reached the status of 
buyana (young unmarried man) went in search of their mother. 
They saw a number of women, and asked them if they had seen 
Wiridjagu ; they replied that she had been with them once but had 
gone away many years before. Seeing another crowd of women 
the boys asked the same question, and were told that their mother 
had left the other women a few years before. The boys subsequently 
saw a number of crowds of women and asked the same question. 
Every time they were told that their mother had left the crowd in 
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question, but the time since she had done so decreased on every 
occasion. Finally they met a group of women who pointed out 
where Wiridjagu was. The two boys took spears and killed their 
mother, thus giving the tradition that very young children must be 
tended by their mothers. 


III. Myth of Yalwa and Nalgumidt. Yalwa (rat kangaroo) 
and Nalgumidi (bandicoot) decided to go out collecting maz (vegetable 
food) ; they went in different directions and Nalgumidi collected a 
quantity of ruggur (a root) while Yalwa obtained baru (another root). 
Each cooked what he had collected separately, and when the food 
was ready to eat they both came together in the one camp. Yalwa 
gave Nalgumidi some baru, but Nalgumidi did not give Yalwa any 
ruggur, returning instead the baru which he had received from him. 
Yalwa did not see the way in which he had been deceived. The 
same thing occurred every day, Nalgumidi always keeping the ruygur 
to himself and returning Yalwa’s baru. 

One night Nalgumidi accidentally allowed some of his ruygur to 
become mixed with the baru which he returned to Yalwa. When he 
tasted it the latter knew that he had been deceived, and, seizing a 
stick, he chased Nalgumidi off to the south, where they both died.1? 


IV. Pardjida Myth. Pardjida (the native cat) used to approach 
camps when he heard the sound of mourning, and he used to weep 
with the inhabitants of the camp even though he did not know who 
had died. He would ask who had died and was always told that it 
was a young man. MHaving learned where the deceased had been 
buried he used to go to the grave and dig up the corpse, which he 
took to a cave and devoured. On one occasion the people from the 
camp followed him and saw what he did. When they accused him 
he became frightened and ran up a tree. The people then told him 
to remain there and always to feed on carrion. 


V. Kunbalubalu Myth. A man had a dingo called Kunbalubalu 
which he used to send to chase kangaroos. Each day the dingo 





17Jn one version ruggur is said to be better food than baru, but according to other 
informants baru is preferable ; in the latter version the same food is collected by 
Yalwa and Nalgumidi, so that their moral qualities are reversed, t.e., Yalwa is the 
deceiver. Probably the manner in which the myth is told depends upon individual 
preferences in regard to the two forms of food. 
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caught a kangaroo, and the man used to send the dingo out again, 
but he never caught more than one each day. This used to annoy 
the man, who refused to give him water or the viscera of the kan- 
garoos which he caught. When a camp was made at night he used 
to cover up the well with logs so that the dingo could not obtain any 
water todrink. In the morning, however, he used to give him a small 
drink of water and send him out again. One night, the well having 
been covered up as usual, Kunbalubalu feeling very hot and thirsty 
went prowling in search of water. Some distance from the camp he 
smelt water and, having located it, slaked his thirst. 

In the morning his master awoke and missed him. Finding 
tracks he followed and finally found him. Kunbalubalu attacked 
his master, knocking him down and finally killing him. Kunbalubalu 
thus gave the tradition that men must be kind to their dogs, must 
always feed them and give them plenty of water to drink. 

VI. Myth of Ngulnubardinya. Two men Winaru and Wabidir 
had a dingo called Ngulnubardinya who could talk. The men, 
however, could not talk. Every morning the dingo said, “I am 
going to catch you a kangaroo.”” When he returned with the kangaroo 
he used to ask his masters to give him water to drink and a portion 
of the kangaroo, and also to cool him by throwing cold water over 
him. All these things the men did, and in the afternoon sent the 
dingo out again, but he never caught anything on his afternoon 
excursions, as he was too tired. 

One afternoon the dingo was very tired and addressed his 
masters as follows: ‘‘ I am tired now and cannot catch kangaroos ; 
you had better kill me.”” The men killed the dingo who, however, 
continued to talk, though the men did not. The dingo instructed 
his masters to remove his viscera, so the men passed a long blade 
of grass up his anus and removed the viscera. Still acting upon the 
dingo’s instructions they removed its liver and broke it up, and then 
did the same to the heart. At this point the men laughed and were 
thereafter able to talk, but the dingo was dead and did not talk. 
The result is that at the present time men talk but dingoes do not. 

VII. Djarabalbal Myth. Djarabalbal (top-knot pigeon) was a 
woman who used to go out collecting food, but she used to spend a 
great amount of time tying her hair up into a pointed knot. Asa 
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result she never collected much food, and this occasioned a consider- 
able amount of comment among the men at the camp. One day 
they followed her and saw the way in which she wasted her time. 
They frightened her and she flew up into the sky, thus giving the 
tradition that women must not waste time when collecting food, and 
also that they must not arrange their hair as men do. The bilyur 
of Djarabalbal is represented by one of the smaller stars in the 
constellation Auriga. 

VIII. Kargidja Myth. A man Kargidja used to approach the 
camp of a number of people, and, seeing smoke a little way off, would 
ask who was camped there. When told that it was the camp ofa 
menstruating woman he would approach and have sexual intercourse 
with her. One day the woman saw him coming near and cried out. 
This frightened Kargidja, who flew away and died at Birdinapa Point, 
where he became a stone. Thus arose the tradition that men must 
not have intercourse with a menstruating woman. 

IX. Bardarangalu Myth. A mother Bardarangalu (snake) was 
always sick, every day and every night. Every night she died and 
her two sons buried her. The boys used to go away and leave her 
in the ground, and she would shed her skin and follow them to their 
camp. The old woman’s grave was near the water, and one day a 
gamana (frog) came out of the water and saw the dead woman in 
the ground. He sat on the grave and said “‘ kalabord’’ (frog sound) 
several times, at the same time wriggling about on his buttocks, and 
after this the old woman did not rise again. This is the origin of 
death. 

X. Ngulbariu Myth. A goanna Ngulbarlu (Varanus acanthurus) 
was sharpening his stone axe. He heard a noise, the sound of waves. 
He went to see what was happening and found that the salt water 
had come right up to the bush. He picked up a stick and threw it 
into the salt water saying, ‘‘Go back,” and the water receded. 
The man said, ‘‘ Don’t come up here any more, this land belongs to 
men.’ So now the tide comes over the land for a limited distance 
only. 

XI. Tyanga Myth. A man Tyanga (oyster) had a wife who 
lived in her shell all the time, though he went out every day hunting. 
At night he used to return bearing food, and ask her to get him water 
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and to make a fire for him. She said nothing, refusing to eat the 
food which he offered her. As she remained in her shell, which was 
very hard, all the time they never had sexual intercourse. 


One night there was a very heavy fog. The woman came out of 
her shell and went away. She sat under a tree some distance from 
the camp. Tyanga, having awakened, broke his wife’s shell for the 
first time and found that she had gone. Looking around he saw her 
tracks, and followed them. Presently he heard a sound which was 
made by his wife sitting under a tree knocking two sticks together. 
Knowing it was his wife he went to the tree and sat there with her. 
Now women move about and attend to the needs of their husbands, 
though oysters always remain in the same place. 

XII. Dyjiribt Myth. Diiribi (stingaree of the species myleolbatis) 
made a kurdiy for the first time and travelled from a spot to the 
north-east of Lagrange towards Roebuck Bay, carrying a wiluru 
(stone for sharpening tools) in his kurdiy. On the way he did not pay 
attention to the wiluru, which dropped out of the kurdiy. He did 
not discover his loss till he arrived near Broome, where he left his 
kurdty (which is now a marsh near Roebuck Bay) while he returned 
to get his wiluru. Having picked it up he started to carry it back 
towards the sea, but he became fatigued and instead of returning to 
his kurdiy he placed the wiluru in his mouth and jumped into the 
sea, where he is now obliged to remain, leaving the kurdiy for the 
use of the blackfellows. 


XIII. Yindjtyindji Myth. Yindjiyindji (mantis) used to talk 
all the time, thus producing pundur (the south-east wind). The 
result was that this wind used to blow throughout the year. A 
number of people wanted to kill him on this account. They used to 
cut him up into a number of small pieces and leave him to die. But 
he always recovered and continued to make pundur. 

One day a man threw a spear at Yindjiyindji’s scrotum. The 
spear struck its mark and killed him. As a result of this the south- 


east wind now blows during the cold season only, and not all the 
year round, as before. 


XIV. Rudurudur Myth. A boy Rudurudur (wasp) used to 
rest under a tree during a hot summer day ; he would dig at the foot 
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of the tree and obtain water. One day he could find no water and 
died of thirst ; nowadays wasps find water in the branches of baobab 
trees, and if a blackfellow sees a wasp he knows that there is water 
in some form near by. 

The above descriptive account of Karadjeri totemism will be 
followed in a later article by a functional study of the phenomena. 


RALPH PIDDINGTON 


























TOTEMIC SYSTEM OF THE KARADJERI TRIBE. PLATE I. 
A. Increase of Djowari. B. Increase of pearl shell—laying hands on the 
rock of the Djui (the bower bird). 









































TOTEMIC SYSTEM OF THE KARADJERI TRIBE. PLATE II. 


A. Increase of garfish. B. Increase of “ nalgoo.” 




















TOTEMIC SYSTEM OF THE KARADJERI TRIBE. PLATE III. 
A. Increase of crab. B. Increase of wolaguru—placing the viscera of a 
wallaby on the wolaguru stone. 








SOCIAL STRUCTURE OF THE IATMUL PEOPLE OF THE 
SEPIK RIVER 


By GREGORY BATESON 
(Concluded) 
PART III 


CLANS, TOTEMS, AND PERSONAL NAMES 


| HAVE already mentioned the division of the people into two 

patrilineal moieties, further sub-divided into patrilineal clans, 
each being again sub-divided into lines, and I have referred to 
totemism and to personal names. I have now to describe the 
morphology of this vast system and the literature of myths and songs 
in which the structure is enshrined. In the next section I shall 
deal with the functional aspects of the system and the observances 
which it entails. 

I first met with the ramifications of the system when I had been 
about a week among the people. One of my informants was sitting 
on the floor of my house, rolling cigars, and talking. After a pause 
he volunteered the information that the palm spathe in which the 
tobacco leaves were wrapped belonged to the part of the village 
belonging to Wolimbai (another of my informants). It afterwards 
appeared that by “ part of the village ’’ he meant clan, and that there 
was a connection between the word mbai (a palm spathe) and the 
name of my informant. 

After this I asked about other objects, plants, animals, etc., 
belonging to various clans, and in a very short time I had collected 
a long series of polysyllabic names for everyday objects, in many 
cases the same species having different names according as it belonged 
to different clans. These objects are said to be ygwazl (father’s 
father, ancestor) of the clan to which they belong, and it is perhaps 
important to note that the objects are ggwail even when referred to 
by everyday words; though informants would mention the poly- 
syllabic names by way of insisting on the ggwazl relationship. 
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Thus the system appears to be closely allied to what is called 
totemism, each clan having dozens or even hundreds of yggwail 
(totemic ancestors). 


In Mindimbit eight clans are represented and I estimate that 
in the_Iatmiil culture area there are in all between fifty and a 
hundred clans continually undergoing binary fission and fasion and 
carefully preserving the histories of these changes. The scale of the 
system of ygwatl is therefore prodigious. 


Let me take some of the totemic ancestors of a single clan, 
Mwailambu ygaiva, as a sample, only mentioning the most important 
names. The clan is of the mother moiety, and includes among its 
totems : 


the vulva (? no totemic name or secret name), 

shamanic spirits (kavagkaut tfugukwarandtimi), 

a crocodile-like being (kavok) who was one-half of a double 
creature, 

pigs (mwind fimbiit) ,1* 

houses (mevambiilagwt, etc.), 

ceremonial houses (mwind {imbiit),1® 

ancestral heres, 

canoes (kavok-vala, wail-tfava, etc.), 

land north of Sepik (mevambiit), 

masked figures (mevambilawan, etc.), 

fire (tamandua), 

water, 

ginger, 

turmeric, 

many plants, 

animals and birds, 

pots (mevambiilantimaygka), 

brooms, bamboo hoe, etc., etc. 





16]t will be noted that in this list the same totemic name is applied to more than 
one object, e.g., in this case mwind fimbiit is both ggaigo and pig. I think that this 
ggaigo would have a representation of a pig on the gable front, but I am uncertain 
about this. The syllable mbit is a feminine termination (meaning unknown) and 
the name might be given to a woman of Mwailambu ggaiva. In many cases the 
names for ygaigo end in agwi (i.e., floating grass, woman, house, land, etc.). 


a: mhe tt aes «2 ame fea ee oe -ae 
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Comparing the lists of totems belonging to different clans, 
we find that there are certain general differences. Thus the clans 
of the Sun moiety tend to have suns and stars and clouds for their 
ancestors and to place their ancestral pigs, canoes, etc., in the sky. 
The clans of the Mother moiety, on the other hand, connect their 
ancestors with the earth. Some clans say that they have totems 
connected with the bush, while others are especially connected with 
the Sepik River. Others again are connected with certain geo- 
graphical areas—the South-East River or the Tshuosh plain. But, 
broadly, the most important sorts of totemic ancestors are to be 
found common to the list of each clan. Every clan numbers among 
its ancestors a certain number of each of the following: shamanic 
spirits, fires, waters, dwelling houses, ceremonial houses, crocodiles, 
gingers, masks, eagles, and many other important categories. 

While I was collecting these lists of names of objects I was at 
the same time studying genealogies, and it very soon became evident 
that the polysyllabic names of objects are given to people. Gradually 
it appeared that all names of persons have some reference to the 
objects. This clearly fitted with the fact that the objects are called 
ggwail and that most of an individual’s names are passed to him 
from his father’s father whom also he calls ggwail. 

Indeed, collectively, the objects and ancestors of the clan 
are spoken of as myat’ ygwail (the fathers and father’s fathers).?’ 
This combination fits clearly with the division of clans into lines 
whereby all ancestors are either fathers or father’s fathers. 

More slowly another body of information began to accumulate 
bearing on mythological origins, and it appeared that the poly- 
syllabic names applied to persons and objects are really references 
to mythology. Lastly, I began to collect songs and found, to my 
dismay, that my informants would not, or could not elucidate the 
texts, still less would they translate the polysyllabic names which 
occur in every line or two of the songs. But there was no doubt 
that the song texts and names were of great importance and natives 
were willing to dictate—so I continued to collect them. 





YNyai’ ygwail is also used as a respectful form of address when speaking to the 
members of other clans, especially the mother’s clan and the wife’s clan. The same 
phrase is a common exclamation of astonishment or annoyance. 
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Before I left the Sepik I had in my note-books about 150 such 
songs or parts of songs—all unelucidated. Not till shortly before I 
left did I find any key to this mass of material. A man told me one 
day that shamans have their own language distinct from everyday 
speech. I had seen shamanic performances, but understood no word 
of what I heard, only attributing my difficulty to the shamans’ 
rate of diction. Now I suddenly discovered that shamans use a 
large special vocabulary and lard their speech with standardised 
metaphors. I at once began to collect this vocabulary and was 
able to get dictated texts from Wolimbai, himself a shaman. 

I found that the polysyllabic personal names are in the shaman’s 
jargon, as also are the songs in which the series of names are pre- 
served. All songs and all spells contain series of names and more or 
less of shaman’s jargon. 

With this introduction, I will describe the myths, the songs 
and the names. 


The Myths. 


All the important myths referring to the origin of dry land and 
of the human race are hedged about with secrecy. Such myths are 
called kop,® and are very difficult to collect. Indeed, I never 
convinced myself that any one version of these myths is correct, 
but rather that each informant knew that his version was an incom- 
plete and exoteric hash of secret knowledge. But even such exoteric 
versions were only imparted in whispers and concealed, especially 
from members of other clans. Whether there are complete secret 
versions to be collected Iam very doubtful. Under the circumstances 
it has seemed best to give a vague outline of the stories rather 
than any one version or a series of conflicting accounts. 

1. The Origin of Land. Originally all was water. There was 
a double creature Kavokmali-Iamburamali who lived in the water. 
The two components of this creature were in some way hooked 
together and according to some (exoteric ?) versions both Kavokmali 





18The vowel in this word is similar to the German long 0. The same word is 
used in Palimbai to refer to the spirits connected with the megalithic stones. These 
spirits are called mbwan in Mindimbit. In both places they are ygwazl of particular 
clans. 
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and Iamburamali were crocodiles. One man told me (esoteric ?) 
that Iamburamali was a ¢/ambuan (ancestral hook, cf. Reche, 
Kaisarin Augusta Fluss, 16 sq.). 

The spirit Kavambuangga separated these two creatures, or 
killed Kavok. 

There was a thing Tshuot-mali-anti which some say was the 
tongue of Kavok, but is secretly said to have been between Kavok 
and Iambura. This Tshuot-mali-anti remained and is preserved 
as a precious relic in Mindimbit. It is enclosed between two pots 
which are carefully bound together and never opened. From time 
to time when the Mandali ygaiva (whose vgwail it is) are prosperous 
it comes out without opening the pots and wanders about the village 
at night in the shape of a large dog, which is not feared. This dog 
takes a few tiny scraps of food—such scraps as spirits eat. 

After the separation of Iamburamali from Kavokmaili, 
Iamburamali went up and became the sky. Kavok remained and 
became the land. Others say that before Kavambuangga killed 
Kavok, the latter, in the shape of a crocodile, paddled with his feet 
towards the north and the east and the south and the west in turn, 
thereby preventing the ooze from settling or preventing the great 
floating grass island meva-mbil-agui from settling. It is also said 
that Kavok rammed the island with his snout. 

After this dry land appeared and the first land was Tshuot-mali 
(where the Iatmiil had their first settlement). As to the fixing of 
the land, there are various accounts : 

(a) that Kavambuangga set his foot on the ooze and hardened it, 

(b) that the tree Wani grew up on an agwi and fixed it, 

(c) that the tree Mangka fixed an agwi, 

(d) that the earthworm Tshuone-mbuangga deposited or in- 
creased the land.¥ 

The above myth will serve to show the extreme vagueness and 
complication of Iatmiil ideas of the origin of the world. It appears 
that Tshuot-mali-anti is the earth, which is betwixt sky and water. 
(All solid ground is believed to be floating.) 





The following elements of the names can be translated: Kavambuangga= 
? kop-mbayga=? origin body (etymology doubtful); mali=? man; agwi=floating 
island ; anéi=ground (shaman language). 
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For the present we are chiefly concerned with the dual division 
which follows the separation of sky and earth. The earth-producing 
factors—Kavambuangga, Tshuot-mali, Wani, Tshuone, etc., are 
all of them ygwail of the Mother moiety, and distributed among 
various clans, while Iambura is a great ygwatl of the Sun moiety. 

The subdivision of the plot of the story into various versions 
of the fixing of the ground corresponds to different clans of the 
Mother moiety. Thus the clans having Wani as a ggwail regard 
this tree as the land-making factor, whilst Mandali believes in Kavam- 
buangga stepping on the ooze, and so on. 

I believe that the Sun moiety have an entirely different account 
of the origin of the human race, but I never collected this. Such a 
state of affairs would account for the extreme secrecy of these origin 
myths. The people are usually sceptical about the myths of other 
clans, and I was told by a member of the Mother moiety that the 
shamanic spirits of the Sun moiety, “ are nothing but the ghosts of 
men who have died.” My informants were constantly afraid of 
their myths being passed on to other clans, and in Palimbai both 
Sun and Mother moieties had an intense horror of such an accident. 

2. Stories of Mwaim-nanggur. These stories are much less 
secret and somewhat more straightforward than the above. 

Mwaim was a beautiful young man of Tshingkawi ggaiva, 
his nose being especially attractive. He was extremely successful 
in his love affairs, seducing the wives of all the men. He was there- 
fore murdered. A large number of decorative and scented plants 
and tobacco are connected with him, probably because of their 
association with love magic and sexual attraction. 

After his death his skull was preserved, and is a precious relic 
of his clan. Name songs were invented around him and the scented 
plants. These songs were sung five times, apparently to ratify them. 

It was pointed out to me that the women of the village habitually 
loitered near the house in which this skull is kept, owing to its erotic 
influence. 

The name Nanggur is somehow connected with sago, another 
important ygwail of Tshingkawi, and it is possible that the long nose 
of the skull is associated with the snout of the sago weevil, an 
important totemic figure commonly represented in carving. 
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There is an endless series of these stories of varying degrees of 
importance and secrecy—origin myths and tales of heroes. In all 
these stories we have the linking together of the objects mentioned. 
So all that is important in the material and supernatural worlds is 
classified into the system of human moieties and clans. 


3. Songs and Spells. In contrast with the kop stories, which 
are secret and vague, but at least partially comprehensible, the texts 
of the songs are carefully and exactly memorized, known to all who 
can memorize them, but incomprehensible. 


There are different types of songs used on different occasions. 

(a) ¢/agi—-sung on religious occasions, e.g., marriage, inception 
of new houses, initiation, etc. 

(b) ¢/us—long recitatives sung on the same occasions as the 
above, but without hand-drum accompaniment. Roughly speaking, 
each of these latter has one or two ¢/agi which are concerned with 
the same series of ygwail. The texts of these two types of songs are 
the most difficult and the most incomprehensible to the natives 
themselves. None of my samples of these texts are sufficiently 
translatable for the present paper. 


On the occasion, say, of a marriage, the people of the husband’s 
clan gather in his house and chant a prodigious series of songs lasting 
from six to eight hours, thereby airing their knowledge of perhaps a 
third of their ygwatl names and affirming their claim to these ygwazl.” 
Meanwhile the people of the clan of the bride are likewise chanting 
their songs in her parents’ house. 

In the case of new houses and ggaigo other series of ¢/agi are 
chanted. 

The songs in these long series, intoned on ceremonial occasions, 
are arranged in a definite order: first, the songs connected with the 
most important ygwail, the origin of land and people, then a further 
series of lesser songs connected with different geographical areas 
(cf. the references to foreigners and the lake in the sample of namwot). 
In this way the singers are said to wander from place to place, 
returning at the end to songs connected with the hole of origin of 





*°The right to use the names of ggwail is very rigidly guarded and any irregularities . 
lead to impassioned debate or brawling. 
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the human race. Long tallies are kept of these series of songs so 
that none may be forgotten. 


(c) mamwot—less sacred and obscure than the above. Namwot 
are used as dance rhythms on very various occasions, e.g., in maven 
ceremonies. The following text will serve as a sample, illustrating at 
the same time the structure and obscurity of all the songs and 
spells : 


Ama wt, manbiay wi, manbiay a. (1) 
beheading knife 
Ama wi, mambtay wi, mambiag a. (2) 
Ama kat mambiag wt. (3) 
bark cloth 
Moana nyai’ kava -mbuayga-mali (4) 


thy father origin- body -man 
(spirit’s name) 


Mana kama kamworamankowt-kama (5) 
thy knife (4s) ? -knife 
(knife’s name) 

Wan nampa nan (6) 
indeed people we (are) 
Womput -malamba namuygkt nan (7) 
(name of lake) lake foreigners (are) we 
Tfitoguna! patoguna ! (8) 
? beheading ? decapitating 
Ama wi mambiag ut mambiag a (9) 

beheading knife 
Wol yi! ye! ete. _ (10) 


In the next ‘‘ verse ’’ the text is repeated, substituting 
Mana ygwail mwala-mbuayga- mali (4) 
thy ancestor ? - ?body ?man 
(name of ancestor) 
Ndayggi malamba namuyki nan (7) 
beetle lake foreigners we 
(name of lake) 
In the next pair of verses the same two names of the lake (this 
is the big lake near Eibom) are repeated with other names of the 
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spirit, and so on till all the names of the spirit are used up. I do 
not know whether the name of the knife is replaced by a similar 
series of other knife names in pairs, but such a structure would fit 
the general scheme of Iatmiil songs. 

The above song resembles all the Iatmiil songs and spells and 
the speeches of the shamans in the following points: 

(a) the insertion of polysyllabic totemic names in series of pairs. 

(b) the repetition of phrases in synonymous pairs (cf. also the 
song of the t/ai/fe, above, p. 278). 

(c) the use of shamanic metaphor (e.g., ?t/itoguna, etc.). 
The approximate scale of the whole system of songs may be judged 
from the fact that every individual has from two to eight totemic 
names, while each song mentions on an average about ten names, 
The total number of songs must equal a quarter of the total popu- 
lation. 


Names. 


We will first consider the various types of names possessed by 
each individual person. 

(a) Names of ygwatl. ‘‘ A man takes his father’s names and 
applies them to his own sons. Similarly he takes his father’s sister’s 
names and applies them to his daughters.” This is the form in 
which the name inheritance was repeatedly stated to me by informants 
who at once contradicted me if I said ‘“‘ a child receives names from 
its father’s fathers.’’ It is the father who gives the names. 

All the names so far mentioned have been of this patrilineal 
type, these being the names which are commonest in the ¢/agi 
and kop. As already mentioned, these names are in strings of pairs. 
In each pair of names the first is “‘ elder brother ” and the second is 
“younger brother’ and would be so distributed to the children. 
Most of these names can be made masculine or feminine by change 
of suffix. Common masculine suffixes are: -ndo, man; -mali, 
? man ; -ggawt, fish eagle ; -mbuayga, ? body (the word for body is 
mbayga, and I am not certain whether mbuayga should be identified 
with this). The feminine suffixes are: -agwi, floating island, etc. ; 
-mayka, tree which fixed agwi ; -namak, fish trap ; nd fua, ? fish net ; 
-wolt, east, north east wind. 
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Specimen names of this class are Main-tshingkwo-ndo (i.e., 
man-t fuykwa-ndo=leg-fishhook-man, referring to a hero who had 
sores on his legs and dangled them in the water to catch fish) and 
Mevambiil-anti-mangka (north-bank-earth-tree, referring to the 
tree which fixed the agwi which became the land). 


As a man grows older and his son’s sons appear, his ggwail 
names are one by one taken away from him and given to his grand- 
sons, while he is still alive. Finally he is only left with the names 
which were given to him by his wau. With these names he is said 
to go to the land of the dead. 


(b) Names from wau. Every clan has a certain number of 
names which it gives to its laua nyaggu (sister’s children). These 
names are also in pairs, ‘‘ elder brother”’ and ‘‘ younger brother,” 
and are so distributed to the children. There are only two suffixes 
in this class, -awan (masculine) and -yeli/i (feminine). Awan means 
a big masked figure of the type shown in Plate VII, which was 
called Mevambiil-awan. It is significant that such masks are worn 
by Jaua. Thus, Mevambiil-awan was the property of the Mwailambu 
clan, but would be worn by their /aua nyaygu, to whom also they 
give names ending in -awan. The suffix -yeli/i I am unable to 
translate; it perhaps means old woman. As examples of these 
names we have We-gi-awan (step-?-mask, referring to Kavambuangga 
stepping on the ooze) and Mandi-awan (? fish spear-mask,”4 the name 
usually used of the hero who caught fish by means of the sores on 
his legs). 

(c) Secret names. Every person is said to have a secret name, 
but I know very little about these names and was never able to 
collect any samples. I was told that the secret name is patrilineal 
and once a man told me that his secret name referred to an ancestral 
snake, to which also one of his ygwazl names referred. 


In a half understood conversation I was once told something 
about wives communicating their secret names to their husbands, 
and am tempted to guess that this is in some way a ratification of 
marriage. 





21M andi is a shamanic word used also for the clans of the fish hawk. 
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(d) There is a curious use of names which I will include here. 
When two persons part they address each other by the ggwail of 
their respective mother’s clans. Thus, if two men A and B have as 
the ygwail of their respective mother’s clans Borassus and a palm 
species, and coconut and areca, then if A is leaving B he would say, 
“ Ar tapbma mbuaggala’’ (Stay coconut and areca). B would reply, 
“‘ At tabmeaman kambugult (Go Borassus and palm species). Some- 
times, instead of the everyday words for the ggwail, the personal 
ggwatl names are substituted. 


Lastly, we have to consider the series of names applied to a 
particular ygwail. Asa sample I will take the spirit Kavambuangga 
already mentioned several times. 


Wolimbai, my informant, is a man of the Mandali clan, and 
he isa shaman. In his fits he is possessed by this spirit (see below). 
He gave me the following series of names for the spirit. These names 
would be substituted in the mamwoi song and in many #t/agi and 
t/ui, the spirit being a very important ggwarl. 

The series consists of six pairs, in each case the elder brother 
name being marked (a) and the younger (b). Pairs 1, 2, and 3 are 
names which could be given to members of one mbapma, while the 
pairs 4, 5, and 6 would go to members of the other mbapma, and I 
believe that any of these names could be used as ordinary personal 
names, though only four of them (2a, 4b, 5b, 6a) turned up in my 
lists of people. 

The name §a is the name of the shamanic spirit who possesses 
a classificatory father of Wolimbai. Each of these shamanic spirits 
possesses a man of its own mbapma, and this appears to be the rule. 
Later, when Wolimbai is an old man and the present shaman of this 
spirit is dead and it has a new shaman, then Kavambuangga will be 
nyas’ (father) and Wanimbuangga will be tan (son). 

There is one peculiarity of this list which must be mentioned. 
Certain of the names (5b and 4b) are ygwail of the Mwailambu clan, 
while others (1a, 2a, 5a, and 6a) are ygwatl of the Mandaliclan. The 
explanation of this is a historic (or legendary) fission. Formerly 
these two were a single clan which later split, certain of the names 
going to one half and certain others going to the other half. By 
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extension, I should guess that all the elder brother names belong to 
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Mandali while the younger brother names belong to Mwailambu, ni 
but this is not verified. Actually the clan Mwailambu is itself cl 


further divided into Mwailambu and Iamentshanai, and in the great 


series of names of the two heroes Wolindamdwi (elder) and Kamwain- I 


buangga (younger) the elder brother names are assigned to Mwailambu 


while the younger brother names are Iamentshanai. tl 


I have a certain amount of material of this kind, histories of 
clans, descriptions of their quarrels and fissions, recapitulated to 
explain bifurcations of name series. But this material is too meagre 


for any general scheme to be constructed. 


I. 


a. Kava-mbuangga 
(? origin-? body) 

b. Mala-mbuangga=(?) Movura-mbangga 
water weed-? body 


a. Ia-mowe 
(fire-lotus) 
b. Mbava-mowe 

( ?  -lotus) 


a. Pwangga-mowe 
? —_ -lotus) 
b. Pwangga-timbun 
( ?  -water lily) 


a. Iangkaut 
(«4 
b. Tshamwiangkaut 


( ? ) 


a. Wani-mbuangga 
(tree sp.-? body) 

b. Nambali-mbuangga 
(? spear-body) 


a. Maisilei-mbuangga 
( ?  -? body) 

b. Tonggunei-mbuangga) 
( ee -? body) 


L nian na mbapma 
(son’s line) 


~a eff «bt ee 


_ a —=—§$ ie Pe ie 6 


Lmyar’ na mbapma 
(father’s line) 
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Besides the above series of names Kavambuangga has -awan 
names (e.g., Wegi-awan) which would be distributed to sister’s 
children. 


Inter-relations of ygwatl. 

I have indicated the relations between ygwatl of the same clan ; 
these being simply calculated from the system of lines. But it is 
also usual to recognize the inter-relationships of ggwail outside the 
clan. Shamanic spirits (i.e., shamans in a state of possession) 
are scrupulously careful to use the correct relationship terms towards 
persons and towards each other, and informants will, if pressed, 
agree that all ygwazl are inter-related in this sort of way, though only 
in case of shamanic spirits is any particular interest attached to 
such enquiries. 

When I was collecting names of these spirits, their names were 
usually given to me in pairs, but the components of such pairs were 
not elder brother-younger brother, but kat/t or tambinien (either 
term was used indiscriminately). Thus I collected the pairs, Kavam- 
buangga and Movurakumbuan, Wanimbuangga and Pworanmbuangga, 
and so on. 

In this series it is rather clearly indicated that certain clans are 
kat {tkai/t to certain others, and I hope that on my return I may be 
able to reconstruct from this a comprehensive diagram of the genea- 
logical system of the people. For the present I must conclude this 
survey of the structure of the totemic system by saying that it has 
so many elements in common with the Australian class systems that 
I felt at one time sure of constructing some simple diagram for the 
Iatmiil as for the Aranda. But there are so many complications, 
resulting from fission of clans and irregular marriages that I am now 
convinced that such a diagram could never represent the practice 
of the people, though it might illustrate their theory of genealogical 
organization. Indeed, the name-songs constitute such a diagram. ° 


PART IV 


RELIGION 
The structure outlined in the last section whereby shamanic 
spirits, ceremonial houses, standing stones, plants, animals, etc., 
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are all grouped in a single system of ggwazl, indicates that I should 
be able to treat the functional aspects of the system as a similar 
whole. But my material is not nearly complete enough for this 
broad treatment. I have information about shamans, and notes 
and observations connected with other ygwatl—a few facts about the 
cult of houses and stones, etc. ; but much more collecting is required 
to unify these scraps. I must therefore treat the various sides of 
the religion separately. 


Shamanism. 

As an introduction to this subject I will insert the following 
account of a shamanic séance copied almost direct from my field 
notes. 

The persons concerned are Antimali and Malakndiimi. The 
former is a man of great importance in the village, but not a shaman. 
He is very intelligent and was the first man from the Sepik to go 
and work for a white man. He was a police boy and later became 
government-appointed village constable. But he had an “accident” 
and lost the favour of the government and was dismissed from his 
post. In his place was appointed Malakndiimi, the present con- 
stable, a much older man, and a shaman. Probably this man has 
really as good a claim as any man to be considered “ chief” of 
Mindimbit. He is a violent, excitable creature, stupid and con- 
servative. Twice he has lost his temper to the extent of killing 
people in Mindimbit village. One of these was a woman whom 
Antimali wanted to marry. Partly for this reason, partly because 
Malakndiimi is conservative, and especially because Antimali wants 
to regain the post of village constable, there is an intense rivalry 
between the two men. 

While I was there Antimali suffered from a swollen arm and his 
wife had some abdominal complaint. These misfortunes were 
attributed by him to two causes which he cited almost indiscriminately 
and evidently did not regard as mutually exclusive. First he said 
that the cause was bad magic done by Malakndiimi. Secondly 
he said that the cause lay in Malakndiimi’s shamanic spirit 
Karangkaut. Malakndiimi had only recently become a shaman, 
and when Karangkaut first entered into him he ought to have killed 
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a man and bitten off part of the nose, cheeks, and skin of the forehead. 
Owing to government restrictions he had not done this, and now the 
spirit was angry and was avenging itself on its clan, which included 
Antimali. A good many of the misfortunes of the village were 
attributed to this cause. 

In order to get a cure for himself and his wife, he first appealed 
to a medicine-man, who had a knowledge of spells, but who was not 
a shaman. The medicine-man removed a piece of wood from 
Antimali’s arm and a stone from his wife’s belly. But no cure 
resulted. 

Then Antimali appealed to the shamans. He did not call upon 
Karangkaut, but upon two shamanic spirits of another clan. These 
were Kavambuangga, who possessed my informant Wolimbai, and 
Wanimbuangga, who possessed Wolimbai’s classificatory father. 
All of these—the shamans and the spirits—belonged to the Mandali 
clan and were Antimali’s laua nyaggu. 

About 6.30 a.m. my cook-boy summoned me to go and watch 
the shamans. I went to Antimali’s house and found the house full 
of people. When I entered they were preparing the washing mixture. 
A small canoe, or rather, a large canoe-shaped bowl such as would 
be used in washing sago, was standing at the top of the ladder which 
leads up from the ground to the raised floor of the house. This was 
partly filled with water. 

Several of the more learned men of the village were engaged in 
bespelling plants—Dracana, ginger, turmeric, and others, including 
a creeper. These, after being bespelled, were thrown into the 
water. I was able to collect texts of four of these spells, but unfor- 
tunately I have not the slightest idea what any of them means. 
But it is clear that the purpose of the spells was to make the washing 
mixture more efficacious in its curative properties, and it is significant 
that the magic was done not by the shamans or their spirits, but by 
the learned men. 

As soon as the mixture was ready it was covered with a mat, 
an old piece of mosquito bag, evidently to keep in the goodness 
of the spells.** 


22] do not know any native word or concept for “ goodness,” but guess the 
interpretation from the gestures accompanying the magic. 
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During these preparations, and indeed during the whole cere- 
mony, there was a continuous noise of women’s chatter, children’s 
play and crying, cooking, eating, etc. The learned men ate their 
breakfast when not occupied with the spells, to which they paid very 
little attention. One old man yawned while he was bespelling. 
Only when the shamans were making their speeches was there rather 
more quiet, and a crying child was removed. But even then the 
general talking continued, and the people showed little interest in 
the shamans. I gathered that it was distinctly bad form to pay any 
attention to the early stages of the seizure. 

Some of the women were occupied in twisting red fibres from 
women’s skirts into short strings to be worn on the neck. These 
strings were also bespelled, the man muttering into his half-closed 
hand, in which he held the crumpled strings. They were afterwards 
distributed. The string enclosed in the man’s hand is passed once 
or twice round the recipient’s body and then put on top of his head. 
There the hand is opened and the string then tied round his neck. 
In passing the string from hand to hand it was closely clutched to 
retain its goodness. This ritual was rather jocularly observed. 
Strings were given to all Antimali’s household and to some others. 

Meanwhile the shamans were sitting chewing betel nut, given 
to them by Antimali. First one and then the other began to tremble. 
The muscles of the calf are first affected, and the trembling causes 
the leg to vibrate up and down, supported on the ball of the foot. 
While in this stage one of the shamans continued to take part in the 
general conversation. The trembling increases and after a short 
time the shoulders begin to be jerked to and fro, causing a violent 
shaking of the whole body. 

The shaman is still sitting, but suddenly he shoots his legs out 
forwards, with at the same time a violent spasm of the shoulders, 
extending his arms sideways and downwards. After one or two 
jerks of this kind he leaps to his feet and stands still for a moment to 
get his balance. Then be begins pacing to and fro, stamping with 
his feet, but he is otherwise almost normal. As he paces he takes 
little trouble to avoid obstacles, because he is, nominally at least, 
in a state of unconsciousness. I was told that the shaman in the 
state of possession might be burnt or wounded and would know 











tinuing to chew betel. 


As a sample of what a shamanic spirit might say 
to me by Wolimbai. This speech was given me merely 


it fits well enough in the present context. 
“Why does the kazt?* go out ? In what forest is 


“Hold an earth mound.*% MHaving held it you 


This youth, magpie-hair.** 
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nothing of it until the spirit left him. Actually a space is cleared for 
him in which he strides up and down, uttering his speech and con- 


Of the two speeches given on this occasion I have texts, of which 
I can make out next to nothing. My best informant, Wolimbai, 


was one of the shamanic performers, and therefore was ‘“‘ uncon- 
scious,”’ so that afterwards he could not tell me what had been said. 
Wherefore I was forced to get my texts from another man. 


on such an 


occasion, I will insert part of the text of a typical speech dictated 


as a sample 


of shaman’s language, but as it addresses a hypothetical sick man 


it going ?3§ 


Come here, having entered the coco*® thou shalt eat.?? 


shall wash 


yourselves with water. What dumbness® is this which holds 
thee, youth? The earth mound is no small one. (It is such a pig 
as breaks the ladders)*! the one which you hold. Finish.** Go! 





been substituted in parentheses. 
“Kast, soul of living man. 
*5Sickness is ascribed to the wandering of hast. 


for killing. 
*Referring to a ritual washing, like that here described. 


he is possessed for the first time. 


*2Morpheme marking end of a passage of the speech. 








3] have given as literal translation as possible of the words used by the shaman 
and left it to the footnotes to explain the obscurities. In some phrases where I do 
not know the literal meaning of the words, the interpretations of the metaphors have 


26Tapma (coco-palm or coconut) is shaman’s metaphor for ggaipma—village. 
27Thou shalt eat=thou shalt prosper. Addressed to kast inviting it to return. 
*Tavwi, mound on which coconut palms are planted in the village. This is 


shaman’s metaphor for pig. The shaman instructs the people to make fast a pig 
%°Dumbness is said to mean sickness. A shaman is for five days dumb when 


*1The solid ladders leading up from the ground to the floors of the houses. 


33K ambu-nombe, magpie-hair. This may be a wrong transcription for kambe- 
nampa, all together-people. Kambu also means a lizard, but the black and white 
magpie bird is of greater importance and seems to be associated with the clouds. 
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“‘Tenmali** it (shines).85 Finish. Thou shalt merely eat.%¢ 
Indeed, to the ? east®? ghost house* the ¢/aval® ghost house I am 
not going to take thee. A ghostly t/imbi® a ggambwa*! t/imbi (at 
another time—on another occasion)*® must be brought. Thou 
shalt not go,#* youth. This is not the time when I shall take and 
bring and leave for thee a stone stool, a stone platform.** 


“Later; the white water-weed*® has not broken out upon 
thee ; the white water-weed having broken out upon thee, I shall 
grasp thee and take thee away and leave thee.“* (When thou 





*“Tenmali is the old name for the combined villages of Mindimbit and Angerman 
before they split apart. 


5] do not know the literal meaning of the word. The whole phrase is said to 
mean, the one sun shines and he (sick man) shall not die. But it is not clear whether 
“‘ youth ” and “‘ magpie-hair ’’ refer to the sun, or to the sick man, or to the whole 
village. 


%*Prosper, recover. 


*Woli, east. The land of the dead is believed to be in the east, i.e., down- 
stream. 


House, village. The phrase means, I am not going to take thee away to the 
land of the dead. (The verb to go is used as an auxiliary in Iatmiil syntax as in 
English). 


®T faval. I do not know what this means, unless it be a wrong transcription 
of tfava, note 40. 


4°T fimbi and tfava are important words connected with the theory of possession 
and life. The latter is the shell and framework of a mask, as distinct from the human 
being contained inside it. When a shamanic spirit enters into a crocodile the body 
of the crocodile is described as the fava of the spirit. But when a shamanic spirit 
possesses a shaman the latter is not the spirit’s t/ava, but its t/imbi. The body is 
apparently referred to as the ¢/tmbi or tfava of the Raitt. 


“The ygambwa is an important figure in the land of the dead. 


“Literal translation of these paired phrases unknown. The whole sentence 
means that the sick man is not going to die yet. 


*8Thou shalt not die. 


“This is the shamanic way of saying, thou shalt not die yet. The Sepik valley 
is a wide alluvial plain where there are no stones. The stones for the megaliths are 
brought from the mountains. As there are no stone stools and no stone platforms 
the phrase is very suggestive of archaic culture influence. 


“That is, thou hast no white hairs. The white water-weed is a curious floating 
plant (Pistia stratiotes). 
“You shall die in old age. 











nn 
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diest)*? thy ducks and shags*® alone stay eating® in this coco.™ 
Remaining here they are not going to go to the bad.®! They are 
not tree-dogs.°2 They are not (dogs).5* They are not earth 
mounds.* They are not going to the bad. Merely shall stay 
men-like, women-like, in) a village for eating and remaining.’’®§ 
(The speech continues, prophesying the breeding of the survivors 
and that the sick man’s clan shall proliferate like the rhizomes of 
the lotus.) 


After this sample of shamanic language I will return to the 
performance in Antimali’s house. 


After the shamanic spirits had spoken for some time they invited 
Antimali and his household to wash. He and his wives and children 
stood between the canoe of water and the entrance to the house, 
and the contents of the canoe were splashed over them by the 
shamans. Immediately after the canoe and the water were thrown 
down the ladder of the house. 


There then followed the part of the ceremony for which the 
neck strings had been prepared. The learned men had also bespelled 
lumps of red clay and the lime gourds, betel and areca belonging to 
the people who were washed. While they were still wet with the 
water which had been thrown over them, they were quickly painted 
with the red clay in long stripes from head to foot. Then their lime 





“This interpretation seems certain, but the original phrase is very obscure and 
refers to the modelled skull of the sick man’s father and to the father’s troubles. 

“Woli, man. This is regular shamanic metaphor for women. Wol: means 
east or ? duck and is a common suffix for feminine names ; man is a small cormorant 
or shag. When the shaman is leaving the village on a war party he cries a farewell 
to the women, addressing them by the totemic ancestral names for ducks. 

“Prosper, survive. 

S0Cf. note 26. 

51This sentence is a literal translation, even in its uses of the verb to go. But 
in the Iatmiil such a sentence would, I think, only be used by shamans, and should, 
perhaps, be translated, they shall not fall on evil days. 

52Qpossums or tree kangaroos. 

S3Literal translation unknown to me. The metaphor certainly means dogs. 

“Pigs. 

‘6The meaning of this passage seems to be, ‘‘ The survivors after you are dead 
shall not live as opossums, as pigs, as dogs, but will live in human fashion in a pros- 
perous village.” 
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gourds and betel chewing apparatus were returned to them, being 
first held to their ankles, knees, hips, shoulders and elbows to loosen 
their joints, and passed once round their bodies. Then they sat 
down and began to chew betel. As a result of this chewing of 
bespelled betel and the loosening of their joints they became possessed, 
not by shamanic spirits but by their own kazé** or souls. 

I was told further that the neck strings were worn to retain the 
kait and prevent it from leaving the body. The symptoms of 
possession by katt were much less striking than in the case of pos- 
session by shamanic spirits, but still of the same general nature. 

The first person affected was the wife of Antimali. She stood 
up in a position of attention and began to shake up and down by a 
rapid contraction of the calf muscles, raising and lowering her heels. 
This trembling increased, affecting her balance, and involving the 
whole body in a rapid bending backwards and forwards. Then she 
let herself fall backwards and was caught by a man who was standing 
there ready. She sat down on the floor with a rather surprised look. 
One of the learned men came and slapped the soles of her feet and 
the palms of her hands and, as it appeared, ritually re-fastened her 
joints, first pushing her fingers longitudinally towards her joints, then 
holding her arm above and below the elbow and pushing the two 
parts together. In the same way he re-fastened the joints of her 
legs. Shortly afterwards she got up and behaved normally. Several 
other people, men and women, were affected in the same way by 
possession by katt. Some rose to their feet but, failing to get a 
seizure, went away and sat down laughing. 

After this there was a presentation of valuables to the shamanic 
spirits by Antimali and his brother. The ornaments were put on 
to the shamans and a pig was killed. Unfortunately I do not know 
who ate the pig.®? 





5¢The kait is the soul of a living person, distinct from undumbu, the ghost ofa 
dead man. _I was told that all important individual objects to which personal names 
are given (e.g., flutes, big canoes, houses, etc.) possess katt. The stealing of kait isa 
form of death magic attributed to a dreaded organization of witches. 

57Jt is usual among the Iatmiil for offerings to ygwail to be eaten by the lawa 
nyaggu. In this case, Antimali making presentation to ggwasl of another clan, I 
do not know whether the presents were consumed by his /aua or by the Jaua of the 
shamanic spirit—probably the latter. 
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The shamans continued in their possessed state for about 
another half an hour and then they came to themselves. The 
approach of recovery is marked by a quickening of speech and by 
general trembling. The shaman reels off a string of patter, and 
while he is gabbling faster and faster he raises his arm in the air and 
waves it irregularly. Then, at the actual finish, the raised arm is 
swung round and round backwards (in reverse direction of overarm 
bowling) and the shaman loses his balance backwards. He recovers 
by a few backward steps and stands for a moment dazed. He then 
spits and washes the betel out of his mouth and drinks some water. 
In Palimbai the shamans go to sleep at the end of their fit, and wake 
up normal. 

That is the end of the extract from my field notes and I shall 
briefly summarize the end of the story. The ceremony just described 
did not effect a cure of Antimali and his wife and finally he was 
reduced to appealing to Karangkaut, the shamanic spirit of his 
enemy. There followed a ceremony similar to that just described, 
and I have in my notebooks a version of Karangkaut’s speech. He 
recommended that Antimali’s wife should go and live for some time 
in the shaman’s house. This she did. After a while she got well 
and returned to her own house. It is quite usual for the sick to be 
shifted to the house of the shaman so as to be under the protection of 
the shamanic spirit. 


Habits and Nature of Shamanic Spirits.® 

Besides the traditional deeds which Kavambuangga performed 
in the distant past, he and other shamanic spirits are believed to be 
very active in the present, not only in possessing shamans, but also 
in punishing and protecting the people and in avenging injuries 
against themselves. 

From what I can gather these spirits are chiefly dangerous 
during the period between the death of their shaman and the pos- 
session of a new one. This danger lasts until the new shaman has 
bitten off part of the nose, cheeks, and skin of the forehead of a man 
killed in war. It is possible that this malevolent period is nowadays 





These spirits are called Jamwazsl in Mindimbit. In Palimbai they are called 
wagan, the same name as the secret slit gongs. 
G 
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somewhat overstressed owing to the white man’s restrictions upon 
head-hunting. As time passes more and more of the shamanic 
spirits are being left in this dangerous condition and are believed 
to cause the misfortunes and sicknesses of the present time. 
Unseasonable floods (while I was there the river rose unexpectedly 
and drowned a great quantity of the newly-planted yams on the 
mud flats) were immediately ascribed to these dangerous shamanic 
spirits ; though they were simultaneously ascribed to the bad magic 
of human beings, and to the actions of prospectors who were “ turning 
the rocks ”’ among the sources of the Sud River. But besides these 
dramatic and sudden misfortunes, the spirits are also to some extent 
blamed for the depression which is so marked a feature of modern 
native life. A native once observed to me, “ Skin belong alla man 
he laze finish,’ which we might perhaps best render by saying that 
all are desoeuvré, dispirited owing to lack of occupation and interest. 
My informant acutely remarked that this had only affected the men, 
while the women were practically unaffected, and dismissed the 
matter, attributing the cause of the depression to the shamanic 
spirits—perhaps not so incorrectly when we bear in mind the fact 
that the restriction of head-hunting is a most important factor in 
the depression. In shamanic language Europeans are simply 
spoken of as kavle nampa, bad people. 

But even after the shamanic spirit is provided with its new 
shaman, it is still dangerous. I was told that if a man sleeps with 
another man’s wife he should press an ornament or a Turbo shell 
on her vulva to prevent the vengeance of the shamanic spirits, though 
in the case of unmarried girls this is not necessary. Failing such 
precautions the spirits will cause the man to be killed in war, though 
the mechanism for the killing was obscure. It was said that the 
spirit would cause the man’s heart to be in any part of the body where 
he was wounded, so that even a slight wound on the arm or leg would 
cause his death. In some cases the shaman acts as the mouth- 
piece of the spirit and warns the man of his condition, “ Your clan 
has gglambi ; kill a pig!’ (advice to propitiate™ the spirit). The 





In pidgin English the phrase is, make him all right, and the same phrase used 
of the shaman making his clan all right. Propitiate is not a very suitable rendering 
of this phrase. 
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word gglambi is vague and is usually translated as trouble in pidgin 
English. It seems to denote the condition resulting from the 
commission of various offences, including adultery and unavenged 
blood feuds. I was told by a man who was not himself a shaman, 
that the spirit comes to the shaman and tells him of so-and-so’s 
yglambt, but the shaman would never say that the spirit had told 
him, he would say that he had dreamt of it. The man would, 
nevertheless, understand and would propitiate the spirit. Trouble 
of this type may also be detected by divination. There is in Min- 
dimbit an old man who divines by means of a plant (Abutilon sp.). 
He rubs his eyes with the white backs of the leaves, and then, standing 
at the end of the village, he looks at the houses and sees some as 
light and others as dark. The dark houses are threatened by 
ggiambi, and these clans should propitiate their shamanic spirits. 
I do not know whether the diviner should also receive payment for 
his services. 


Shamanic Spirit as Protector. 

I have already mentioned the shifting of sick persons to the 
house of the shaman so that the spirit may guard them. This 
seems to be generally a question of guarding them from other hostile 
shamanic spirits, but I do not know whether the blame for the 
sickness of the wife of Antimali was transferred to these. In some 
cases a pronged spear made of the outer wood of the sago palm is 
set up outside the mosquito bag to defend the patient—only sago 
wood being effective. 

On occasion the shamanic spirit will interfere on behalf of the 
members of its clan. I have an anecdote of Kavambuangga which 
illustrates this, as well as an interesting theory of magical retribution. 
A man of another clan had married a woman of the Mandali clan, 
and they had a small child. The man had performed magic to cause 
a crocodile to kill another man. Some time later the sorcerer’s 
wife and child were out in a canoe fishing when a crocodile attacked 
the child of the sorcerer—such being the native theory that evil 
magic will revert at last upon the sorcerer or upon his clan. The 
child was on its mother’s knee and the crocodile touched the mother. 
Immediately Kavambuangga interfered in defence of the woman and 
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struck the crocodile’s head down on to the edge of the canoe so hard 
that it lost a tooth. He was defending the woman of his own clan. 


The Shaman and his Duties. 

I saw in all some ten or twelve shamanic “ trances,”’ but I am 
convinced that I never saw a shaman in any state approaching 
unconsciousness. On one occasion I saw a shaman nominally 
simulating a trance. This was in the course of the initiation cere- 
monies at Palimbai. He was one of the initiators, and he simulated 
the state of possession to frighten the novices. The performance was 
quite as convincing as any other—-perhaps a little more so—and the 
novices told me that it was genuine. But the initiators laughed and 
told me quietly that it was only a sham. 

I should judge that the shamans whom I saw were at most a 
little intoxicated with areca nut, and the natives themselves are 
often sceptically amused by the antics of the shamans, especially 
of shamans of other villages. 

But though I am sceptical about the genuineness of the trances 
I do not wish to imply that the shaman is simply a cheap charlatan 
exploiting the credulity of others. He is no more a fraud than are 
other leaders of peoples: kings and priests whose prestige is 
heightened by supernatural sanction and the use of special 
phraseology. There are indications that the new shaman is schooled 
into good citizenship. He is told, among other things, that he must 
not look at big pigs or at currency shells lest his shamanic spirit 
should covet these things and demand them during the trance. He 
must not eat certain foods which would make the spirit untruthful— 
Varanus because of its double tongue, the bird ¢/aus because of its 
talkative nature, the opossum because it drinks its own urine, fish 
found floating dead in the water, and birds’ eggs, the last two for 
unspecified reasons. Similar taboos are observed by diviners as 
well as shamans. 

Of the extent of a shaman’s schooling I know very little. 
Wolimbai never spoke of this. Indeed, I was told that the important 
men had decided that I should not be told anything about new 
shamans. However, shortly before I left I was told some few 
scraps, and a slight text was dictated describing the ceremonial 
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connected with the trance of anew shaman. Before the trance, the 
novice is bespelled by another shaman, who uses areca nut and betel 
pepper for this purpose (cf. the bespelling to cause kazt possession). 


This first trance lasts five days, during which the new shaman 
remains dumb. The men name over to him the shamanic spirits 
who lack ¢/tmbi, and when the correct name is pronounced he 
trembles violently. Thus the spirit is identified. During the five 
days he must sleep without a mosquito bag, and food taboos on 
things connected with water (fish and sago pancakes made with 
water) are observed by both his mother and himself. On the fifth 
day longitudinal cuts are made on his arms and on the arms of the 
people, and there is a big feast and performance by shamans and katt. 
At the end he washes, and his hair is cut and his face painted, and 
then he begins to talk. After his speech the trance finishes. Soon 
after he is expected to eat part of the nose and cheeks and skin of 
the forehead of a man killed in war. In fact, the business would 
appear to be an arduous undertaking for the young man and first- 
hand information would probably show that the shaman’s calling 
is very serious indeed. 


Of the personality of those who become shamans I have very 
little to say. They do not seem to be markedly abnormal in any 
way, nor—so far as I know—has the shaman any tendency to homo- 
sexuality, as in Siberia. But there is a particular sort of lime gourd 
ornamented with Nassa shells set in clay, which is said to be carried 
only by women and shamans. This is the only hint that I collected 
which would identify shamans as females. There are said to be 
some women shamans but I never saw any. Those that I saw are 
all of them married men with children,® and apart from their trance 
periods, are treated as normal members of the community. There 
are no doubt many unscrupulous men among them, but, as a class, 
they are not more deceitful than other men, and, especially in these 
decadent days, a rogue can get power into his hands without resorting 
to shamanism. 





*0In the rare cases of men possessed by spirits of clans other than their own, 
their children belong to the clan of the spirit. 
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Economics of Shamanism. 


I have already mentioned the presentation of currency shells 
and pigs to shamanic spirits, and I must mention a case in which 
the shaman presented Turbo shell and pigs to the members of his 
clan. I never understood the story fully, but I saw the trances of 
the shaman and also the presentations made by the shamanic spirits 
during the trances. 


Certain members of the clan had been killed some five years 
previously in the village of Kararau, and for this the other members 
were still wearing neck rings made of strips of rattan. As a result of 
the killing the names of those who were dead were “ loose.’’® 


Apparently this state of affairs had caused one child of the 
clan to die, and another was seriously ill, and it was the shamanic 
spirits’ duty to make their clan all right. This they did by washing 
two old people—a man and his wife, the man being a member of the 
clan in question. After the washing a pig was ritually killed with 
a war spear (actually it was killed with a steel axe and stuck with the 
spear after it was dead) and presented to the members of the clan, 
each of whom set his foot on it in turn. Turbo shells and ornaments 
were given to the members of the clan, and the shamans cut the 
hair and painted the faces of the members. 


On this occasion Wolimbai acted both as shamanic spirit and 
also as ordinary man; the spirit was a donor but he himself was a 
recipient. 


After the death of the shaman such shells and ornaments as 
have not already been expended in these ceremonial ways are returned 
to the donors. But besides these, there are certain relics, ornaments, 





*1] do not understand what was meant by the pidgin word loose, but the following 
custom throws some light on the phrase. 


After a fight the victors stand up in their canoe holding up the heads and shout: 
“1 am going to my beautiful dances, to my beautiful ceremonies! Call his name !’ 
or, ‘“‘ This is a woman, call her name!” 


Then the vanquished reply, “ Go, go to your beautiful dances, your beautiful 
ceremonies,” and they call out the names of the dead. 
In genealogies it is usual to find the name of a man killed in war passed on in the 


ordinary way to the son’s son ; so that apparently the name is not lost but “ loose ” 
until the proper ceremonies have been performed. 
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etc., which are traditionally associated with the spirit. These are 
carefully kept and become the charge of the next shaman. 


Eating of ggwatl. 

Mwailambu clan keeps somewhere in one of its houses, some- 
where behind its pots, or hung up high in the roof, a plaited basket, 
carefully sewn up, in which are the precious relics of its totemic 
ancestors. Kwosambe clan possessed a similar small hoard. In 
the case of the other clans it was said that their relics were lost, or 
burnt, or stolen, or that they never hadany. In any case they would 
not show them to me. The relics are produced on special occasions 
for a ceremony called pwivu, the eating of the relics. 


The pwivu basket of Mwailambu contains the following objects : 


Two human femurs, sharpened into daggers and said 
to be the bones of Kamwaimbuangga and Wolindambwi, 
two brothers, great heroes of the clan. 

One human radius and two small scraped pieces of 
bone (? ulna). 

One head of a “pineapple” club. (Such weapons 
are unknown on the Sepik, and the stone was identified as 
Iamandua, totemic fire and Pleiades, or as the anus or 
vulva of Iamandua in which the fire originated.) 

One small crystalline pebble said to be a star. 

One long heavy stone (? meteorite). 

Three slips of reddish-brown wood. 

Three stone pestles. (Such pestles are common on the 
Sud River, and are used in cooking.) 

Eight bamboo tubes of whitish or bluish powder 
carefully stoppered. I have no idea what these powders 
were, nor did my informants tell me anything about them. 

Slips of bamboo and a coco shell spoon. 


The putvu kambs of Kwosambe clan was much smaller and 
contained : 


A tooth, said to be the tooth of Dshiimbiitnggowi, 
their totemic pig, of whom it is related that his tusks 
protruded straight forward out of his mouth. He gave his 
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mother Mwindshimbiit (pig and ygatgo of Mwailambu) a 
gash in the belly and she bent his teeth out to the side. 
Since then pigs’ tusks have stuck out sideways. ® 

Two hair balls, evidently from the gut of a pig, said 
to be the feces of Dshiimbiitnggowi. 

It was said that the spells associated with these objects have 
been lost and therefore the pwivu of their clan cannot now be cele- 
brated. Thanks to this sad circumstance I was able to buy the 
tusk and one of the hair balls for identification. 

I got good descriptions of a recently performed pwivu of 
Mwailambu clan, of which the following is a condensed account. 

The ceremony followed the maven for the little girl who had 
caught a fish on hook and line. Some of the men of Mwailambu 
wore skirts at the pwivu and the same clan had been wau-nyame 
at the naven, but I was told that the pwivu was not a part of the 
naven, and no pwivu is mentioned in the description of a homicide’s 
naven. 

In the evening a man climbed up a coco palm and stabbed the 
two bone daggers into two coconuts. That night was spent in 
dancing until dawn. With the first light the coco palm was climbed 
by three men, one behind the other, and the two coconuts were 
detached and handed down from the top of the palm from man to 
man. The coconuts were taken to one of the Mwailambu houses 
and the pwivu mixture was prepared. At this preparation only 
members of Mwailambu were present with the exception of Wolimbai 
(Mandali), who was specially invited as tawontu of one of the important 
men of Mwailambu. Both men and women assist in the preparations. 

The pwivu mixture was made in a large bowl and contained the 
following ingredients: scrapings from the three bones, and the 
club, a small quantity of powder from the tubes, turmeric, ginger, 
and the milk and flesh of two of the coconuts. This mixture was 
bespelled, but I know nothing of the ritual or wording of the spells. 





“The identification of this tusk is still uncertain. The British Museum 
authorities have described it as the canine of a hippopotamus. But I later submitted 
it to Dr. Forster Cooper who identified it as incisor of a hippopotamus or possibly 
the tusk of a dugong. A proper description of the tusk will be published, and I 
intend to take it back to its clan on my return. 
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The bowl of mixture was set at the top of the house ladder 
and the young people of the village came up and ate it direct, their 
heads down into the bowl. 

After eating, one of the stone pestles is pressed on to the belly 
of each participant to prevent vomiting. I was given to understand 
that the mixture is very unpleasant. 


As to who partook of this ritual meal I am uncertain. Two 
young men ate first, as leaders whose example the children should 
follow. One of these men was /aua, the other was an adopted nian 
of Mwailambu. 

After this a crowd of the children of the village ate. Most 
informants seem agreed that any children, especially unmarried 
girls, would be encouraged to eat of it regardless of their clan. Very 
small children would not eat pwivu for fear of sores. One informant 
described pwivu casually as wau-nyame-kwirega dfaywt, paste given 
by mother’s clan, so that perhaps nominally only /aua should have 
eaten. I should guess that the reservation of pwivu for the sister’s 
children has broken down as a result of the many irregular marriages, 
the loss of wivu baskets and the loss of magical knowledge. 


After eating pwivu small scars are cut in the forearms of the 
children and they must observe certain food taboos. For five days 
they were forbidden water and washing. (They drank coconut 
milk.) After this initial period certain taboos continue, and they 
must not eat certain fish, especially big fish. Small fish and prawns 
they may eat. Wood-boring grubs which cause sores on the trees 
would cause the children to develop sores, but sago grubs make no 
sores on the palms and they may be eaten. These taboos are not 
raised till the next planting of turmeric. (During the flood season 
the turmeric must be lifted on to mounds, but it is replanted again 
when the water subsides. This replanting is an important ritual 
occasion.) 


Of the pwivu ceremonies of other clans I know little, but in the 
case of one the mixture contains small raw fish which must be eaten 
without mastication “like an egret.”” But I do not know whether 
the egret is a specially important ggwail of this clan. 
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Exhibition of ygwasl. 

We may say broadly that all Iatmiil ceremonial involves two 
things (a) the chanting of names, and (6) the exhibition of repre- 
sentations of ygwazl. 

There are the many representations of ygwail not used in any 
ritual but merely standing visible as carvings. Such splendid figures 
as the shamanic spirit in Plate VIII are, I believe, merely exhibited 
and not included in any ritual; offerings, etc., to the shamanic 
spirits being put on the shoulders of the possessed shamans, or in 
the spirit’s “ shrine.” Among other totemic carvings not used in 
any ritual may be mentioned canoe prows (cf. Plate III). 

In most cases the totemic representation is the centre of ritual 
performances, at least when it is set up. In other cases the totemic 
representations are fixed to ritual objects, such representations being 
only secondarily relevant to the nature of the object. Thus in the 
case of the flute ornaments (Plate X), the pigs’ heads are not relevant 
to the flute itself, but refer merely to the name which was given 
to the flute. The flutes were named (quite arbitrarily, I think) 
after the totemic pigs of the clan who owned them, but in the event 
of their changing hands they might be re-named and some other 
representation substituted. The natives were perfectly willing to 
sell the ornaments off the flutes, but demanded a high price for the 
instruments themselves. 

Certain totemic representations are specially exhibited by the 
laua (sister’s children) of the totem’s clan. For example, masks 
(Plate VII) are worn by the Jaua as already mentioned, flutes are 
blown by the /aua, and the objects in Plate [X are exhibited by laua 
during mortuary ceremonies for the dead of the mother’s clan whose 
ygwatl they represent. 


General Attitudes towards ygwail. 


First and foremost a man is intensely proud of his own ggwail. 
When he is excited—especially when angry and in the histrionics 
of debate—he will often stamp his foot on the ground and enhance 
his own personality by exclamatory reference to his great forebears. 
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Probably as an extension of this pride there is a curious custom 
whereby, if a man angered by his wife calls the name of his important 
ygwatl it is tantamount to turning her out of the house. 

Besides this extreme pride a man has a certain mild, half- 
sentimental liking for the plants, animals, and even the material 
objects themselves, especially for the ygwatl of his mother’s clan. 
But this does not show itself in the shape of any arbitrary taboo on 
killing or eating the animals. A man once said to me as I was going 
out to shoot my dinner, “ Don’t shoot terns; they are my ggwail,” 
but he was not serious about this and would, I think, have eaten 
terns without scruple, but not without commenting on the fact ; 
perhaps making some friendly reference to the birds he was eating. 

In the case of the ornamental and scented plants, I was told 
that a man has really only the right to decorate his person with | 
those plants which are the ggwazl of his mother’s clan. If a man 
wears plants to which he is not entitled some one with more right 
to wear them will make a little mark on the wearer’s brown skin with 
his lime stick, and later the careless one will notice, and examine 
his person and will remove the plant in question. 

In concluding this section I wish to emphasize again that in the 
system of extended kinship as in the family itself, though the structure 
of the institutions is patrilineal, a man’s first duty is towards his 
mother’s ggwail. 


PART V 


INITIATION 


I have as a matter of fact a greater bulk of material dealing with 
this subject than with any other aspect of the culture. Four large 
dictated descriptions of ceremonies, my own observations of initiations 
in Palimbai, and a mass of scattered facts. But the material is 
still too incomplete for publication. During the earlier part of my 
time I frequently tried to obtain information about age grades, 
which I was sure must exist, but could never make informants 
understand my questions. Later, in Palimbai, during the cere- 
monies I found a clear-cut system of grades but did not then 
investigate it fully, having no trained informants in the village. 
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I trusted that on my return to Mindimbit I could easily pick up the 
threads with the aid of the knowledge I obtained in Palimbai. 

I returned to Mindimbit and found that the system there differs 
profoundly from that in Palimbai and that the Mindimbit system 
was apparently confused and irregular, partly owing to European 
contact, so that I could not reconstruct it. My chief difficulty, both 
in Palimbai and in Mindimbit, was that I could never ascertain at 
what moments in his career a man is promoted from grade to grade. 
This question seemed meaningless to my informants and no doubt 
I was somehow on the wrong track. But I still do not see any line 
of inquiry which is likely to solve this impasse. In the meantime 
my material dealing with ritual and observances is vitiated by my 
failure to understand the structure of the system. 

With this apology, I will set down what little I know of the 
structure of age grades in Palimbai and Mindimbit. 


Dual Division and Age Grades in Palimbat. 


As already stated, the great totemic dual division into Sun and 
Mother moieties is the basis of initiation in Palimbai, each moiety 
scarifying the boys of the opposite moiety. 

There is also a system of six age grades—(i) mbuambo ygu, 
(ii) tf/ttnd felt, (iii) mbandt, (iv) kambaratl, (v) ndi ravwi, and (vi) 
gguols t{tpma. Of these names I can translate two, the first and the 
fifth. The first means mother’s father-water, and the second fzces- 
mound. I have not the slightest idea of their significance except that 
the latter may be an expression of contempt. Mbandi is also the 
ordinary friendly term of address used towards a man of the speaker’s 
clan. In the shamanic speech I have translated this word as youth. 
Of these grades the members of the first are the oldest and pre- 
sumably the furthest initiated ; the other grades are progressively 
younger, down to the last. 

When I was in Palimbai, the first and second grades were 
represented by two or three old men only ; in the third were men in 
the prime of life who acted as initiators ; in the fourth were boys and 
young men past puberty, many of them recently returned from 
working for the white man ; in the fifth and sixth were small boys 
and babies, though one at least of the fifth grade had reached puberty. 
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When I reached -Palimbai I found that five boys had been 
scarified two days previously.** Of these five, four were of the 
fourth grade and the others were of the fifth. This last-named was 
described as nambu-watl (head-crocodile) of his age grade, i.e., the 
leader of the series, the first of his grade to be scarred. He, like the 
others, was scarred by the third grade. After scarring the four 
seniors were grouped with others of their grade who had been scarred 
previously, and the whole group went through a further series of 
ceremonies—initiation into the water drum, flute, etc. However, 
when I left this group were still dubbed kambarail, and, as stated, I 
could not make out when they would be promoted. The nambu-wail 
did not take part in the further series of ceremonies but was to wait 
until the remainder of his grade had been scarified. 


It was clear that each age grade contained members of each 
moiety and that a man in his life should pass through the whole 
series, irrespective of his moiety. 


I was told that grade (i) are “ fathers ” of grade (iii), and grade 
(iii) are ‘‘ fathers”’ of grade (v); correspondingly, grade (ii) are 
“ fathers ’”’ of grade (iv), and grade (iv) are ‘‘ fathers ” of grade (vi). 
But I am still not sure of the sense in which the word “ father ”’ is 
used. In the few cases into which I enquired, the men’s own sons 
were said to be of the correct grade and it seemed that the word 
“ father” was being used in a genealogical sense (not based merely 
on functional status as are the terms “ father’’ and “son ”’ in the 
Mindimbit age grades). This should imply that the whole com- 
munity is promoted simultaneously—all of grade (vi) becoming 
grade (v) when all of grade (v) become grade (iv), etc. But I know 
of no ceremony at which this occurs. 


Dual Division and Age Grades in Mindimbit. 


As already stated the dual division into Sun and Mother moieties 
is much less conspicuous in Mindimbit. In discussing kinship, 
reference is to the clans rather than to the moieties, although the 
moieties are certainly recognized under different names. In the 





*3] had the good fortune to witness the actual scarification in Malingei. All 
the novices were of the fourth grade. 
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ceremonial of initiation the division into totemic moieties plays no 
part. Instead there is another pair of moieties Kishit** and Miwot, 
membership of which is loosely determined by patrilineal descent. 
Thus, a boy will be of the same initiatory moiety as his adopted 
father, though by strict descent he would be of the other moiety. 
In the case of the totemic clans the reckoning is more strictly 
genealogical, though an adopted child is sometimes given names 
belonging to the clan of his adoption, as well as his own ygwail 
names. Such individuals are said to have a leg in each clan. 


Thus, even if Kishit and Miwot originally coincided with Sun 
and Mother, there are factors at work which would have confused 
the coincidence. The natives of Palimbai tried to equate their dual 
division with that of Mindimbit, but they were very vague and 
uncertain about the answer. Some said that Kishit was the equi- 
valent of the Sun moiety, while others said Miwot. But in Min- 
dimbit my informants flouted any suggestions of such equivalence 
and stated that the two systems were independent. ‘“‘ The Sun and 
Mother division has to do with names and ygwatl—Kishit and Miwot 
with initiation.” My most learned informant refused point blank 
to tell me anything about the mythical origin of the Kishit and Miwot 
dual division. 

In Mindimbit each of the initiatory moieties is divided into 
four age grades called (i) ygwatl-alambant®® (father’s father-age 
grade), (ii) nyat’-alambant: (father-age grade), (iii) nyamtin-alombanti 
(elder brother-age grade) and (iv) ¢/uambo-alambanti (younger 
brother-age grade). In Mindimbit, while I was there, the father’s 
father’s grade was represented by one old man. The father’s grade 
were all past the prime of life ; the elder brother grade were young 
men and men in the prime of life, and the younger brother grade were 
mostly boys, but included a few young men whose initiation had 
been postponed owing to their absence on plantations. The kinship 
terms used here are, I believe, quite without genealogical significance, 
referring merely to the duties of the groups in initiation. 





%K7 fit is also the word used for rubbish, but I do not know whether the two uses 
are connected. 

*The word alambanti is used for age grade or initiatory moiety and is similarly 
applied in Palimbai to age grades. 
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I have set out the terms in the above series as though used 
absolutely to refer to the various grades, and in discussing the system 
with me, informants did, I think, use the terms absolutely. More 
usually, however, the terms are used in a relative way. Thus, the 
elder brothers of Kishit grade (iv) are Miwot grade (iii), while the elder 
brothers of these are Kishit grade (ii), etc., i.c., a man’s “ elder 
brothers ’’ are the members of the grade who scarred and initiated 
him. The term myat’ again is generally applied by a man to the 
group who initiated his initiators. Lastly, I have to mention that 
the term nyamiin-alambanti is loosely applied by members of each 
moiety to the whole of the opposite moiety. 

I tried to see what Mindimbit knew of the Palimbai names for 
age grades. Some of the terms they knew and vaguely analogized 
with their own system, while others they had never heard of. Min- 
dimbit has two terms, nambu-nampa (head-people) and kwat/e- 
nampa (tail-people), which evidently refer to some institution similar 
to the nambu-wail in Palimbai. 


Initiation Ceremonies. 

I shall describe first the ceremonies as they are said to be per- 
formed in Mindimbit, and later mention certain features in which 
the Palimbai ceremonies differ from them. 

The ceremonies in question are those in which the boys are 
scarified on back and breasts and are shown the following secret 
sound producing apparatus: the bullroarer, flutes, water drum 
and kami. There are later initiation ceremonies connected with 
scarification round the navel, the secret slit gongs wagan and a sound 
producing instrument called batygowi of whose mechanism I am 
ignorant. I do not know of any earlier smaller initiation ceremonies, 
but it is likely that they exist. 

At the beg’nning of the series of events to be described, the 
novices are in the tagatl. This building may be described as the 
junior ygaigo. It is built apart from the village and stands in its 
own smaller dancing ground. On the gable tops of the fagatl are 
representations of a screeching bird waugula in place of the more 
noble fish eagle of the big ygaigo. The setting up of the agai is 
accompanied by a simplified version of the ceremonial for a new 
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ggaigo and in the éagatl the boys have their own sound producing 
instruments analogous to the flute, etc., of the ygaigo. The boys’ 
instruments are two sorts of musical bow and a form of pan pipes. 
This last instrument is so pitched that the boys may practise on it 
the rhythms which, if they are musically gifted, they will learn to 
play on the flutes. The boys are not secluded in the tagai/ but may 
come and go as they please. They are excluded only from the 
ygaigo. They spend two or three years as members of the éagail. 

By and by the true father of one of them, unknown to the boy, 
will chal'enge the boy’s elder brother grade. The father goes out 
into enemy country and brings back grass or the feather ornaments 
of his victims.*® These he sets in the ygaigo. At the same time, 
with a bunch of areca nuts on his shoulder, he calls for the crocodile. 

He presents the areca and also food to the initiators, who by 
accepting the gifts undertake to perform the ceremonies. Hence- 
forth the initiators. must sleep in the ygaigo and avoid sexual inter- 
course lest the cuts on the novices should suppurate. Some time 
later one of the novices takes a firestick or a stool from the tagail 
into the ygaigo. This, too, is probably a form of challenge. The 
initiators then set to work on the preparations for the ceremonies. 
They build a large screen fence of coco and other palm fronds. They 
decorate the water drums®’ and use spells to make them less heavy 
to handle. They construct a large working model of a crocodile’s 
head with gnashing teeth, through the jaws of which the novices 
shali enter the screen fence. 

At last, when all is ready, one evening at dusk the crocodile 
rhythm is sounded on the slit gongs, and until this rhythm sounds 
no one in the whole village with the exception of a few initiators 
knows when the ceremony will take place. At the sound the fathers 
and mothers of the novices weep. 

Through the following night there are two simultaneous per- 
formances in the great dancing ground, the crocodile procession of 





86] do not know the significance of this grass, but apparently initiation has some 
definite place in a cycle of ceremonies which includes the ceremonial of war. I 
did not follow up this cycle. 


*These instruments are similar in shape to the ordinary hour-glass shaped 


drums, but larger, and lack a tympanum. The end of the drum is dipped in water, 
the surface of which acts as tympanum at the moment of impact. 
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the initiators and the dance of the novices with their mothers and 
fathers. This dance is merely a repeat of the cheerful processional 
dances which were performed after the building of the ¢agas/ and on 
many subsequent occasions. The crocodile procession is a dance of 
the initiators up and down the whole length of the dancing ground, 
and in and out of the screen fence. They dance in two lines with a 
single dancer ahead representing the head of the crocodile. As 
they dance they intone a song calling the paired names of crocodile 
ygwail of various ygaiva, and at the end of each section of the song 
they shriek out to the novices, “ Ill begotten child! Begotten of a 
bad man! Tomorrow you shall see! Tomorrow you shall eat 
crocodile with your sago. You shall eat crocodile’s head!” The 
fathers of the novices shout back, ““E! E! That’s a poor fence! 
Tomorrow I will break it down!” 


This dancing and shouting continues all through the night. In 
the morning the initiators line up in two rows inside the screen fence 
to receive the novices as they come through the mouth ofthe crocodile. 
The novices are rushed, naked, into the enclosure in front of their 
fathers, who stoop over their backs, so protecting them from the 
threatened blows of the initiators. Actually I think few blows are 
struck and any that fall do so on the backs of the fathers. Once 
inside the screen fence the novices and their fathers must break down 
another smaller fence, inside which the water drums are standing. 
Here they must also seize a man kambu (magpie) who is up a palm 
tree. 


Then the initiators take the novices and wash them. After 
this they are scarred, the cuts being made in beautiful patterns over 
the greater part of the back and round the breasts. This cutting 
is done with a piece of bamboo. During the process the fathers 
will say, ‘“‘ That is enough! Don’t do any more!” But the 
initiators continue. During part, at least, of the cutting the novice 
sits on the knees of his wau. 


After the scarring the boy is again washed. In Palimbai he 
is taken to the water side, and as he stands there he is told to look 
up at a flying fox, which is not there. As he looks up he is suddenly 
pushed into the water. 

z 
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After the washing, wau puts soothing oil on the boys’ cuts and 
they are given food. Food and valuables are then given to the 
initiators by the fathers and mothers of the novices. 


There then follows a period during which the novice must avoid 
women and is subject to various taboos. He must not touch his 
food with his hands and is helped by his ¢/ambela to carry out these 
taboos. These men carefully guard him from women—sounding a 
bullroarer to drive the women into their mosquito bags whilst the 
novice is on his way to his own bag. The novice sleeps at night in 
the dwelling house throughout the ceremonies, screened from women 
in the privacy of his mosquito bag. During the day he goes about the 
village covered by a big cowl-like cape such as is worn by women in 
mourning. 

Throughout this period the boy is fattened. He is actually 
bullied and beaten to make him eat. He is spat upon and hoaxed 
and hazed by the initiators, especially, as I observed in Palimbai, 
by the younger and less staid members of the elder brother grade. 
In Palimbai also I witnessed an interesting piece of bullying. The 
initiators suddenly and unaccountably began to scold the novices 
because, ‘‘ they had made no return for a bundle of tobacco leaves 
given to them by the initiators.”” The novices knew nothing of this 
tobacco and did not know what to do or say. Finally, scolded and 
hit, they went and got a bundle of tobacco which the initiators 
accepted. In explanation it was pointed out to me that all was in 
order since the present initiators had given a bundle of tobacco 
leaves in the same way to the novices’ fathers and that, therefore, 
it was the duty of the present novices to make a return for this. In 
fact, the alternate age grades are identified together in a way that is 
reminiscent of the alternate mbapma of the kinship system. 

During this period the boy is also given moral instruction : 

Thou shalt not sleep with thy elder brother’s wife. 
Thou shalt not sleep with thy younger brother’s wife. 
Thou shalt not hide food. 

Thou shalt not steal other men’s goods. 


The initiators give the novices such useful objects as a stool, a 
hand drum, a trumpet, a broom and boards for cleaning the ygaigo. 
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Each of these must be snatched from the donor. And the boy’s 
t{ambela present him with a spoon, a head rest, a basket, a decorated 
lime-box, etc. 

When this period of disciplining and over-feed ng is over, the 
boys are decorated and stood in the dancing ground while the women 
dance around them. This is followed by a partial maven. There is 
no birth from the belly of wau, but the novice steps over. the prostrate 
women, who exclaim at his fine growth. Possibly the gifts men- 
tioned above are part of this ceremony. 

This outline of initiation ceremonies applies especially to 
Mindimbit, and it remains to mention one very important difference 
between the ceremonies of Palimbai and Mindimbit. 

In Mindimbit the crocodile dance is made into a great occasion, 
the screen fence is provided with the elaborate crocodile’s mouth, 
and the ritual snatching of the secrets takes place before scarification. 
In Palimbai the crocodile dance is less elaborate, the screen fence is 
quite plain, and the ritual contest for the secrets, including the 
kamt, follows some weeks, or even years, later, when the whole grade 
has been scarred. This contest, which I saw, is made into the 
important occasion. 

The above description will indicate the functions of the 
“‘ fathers,”’ ‘“ elder brothers,’ and novices. With their economic 
functions I shall not attempt to deal until I have more facts at my 
disposal. 


PART VI 


CONCLUSION 

A physicist, a chemist, or even a biologist can specialize in the 
study of some single problem. He can control his supply of material. 
If he wish to study neuro-muscular mechanisms of the frog, he has 
only to order his frogs by the dozen from a dealer in Belgium and 
in due course they will arrive and he can be reasonably sure of two 
gastrocnemius muscles in every frog. Not so the anthropologist ; 
he cannot be sure what material will be presented to him. He may 
find shamanism or totemism, patriliny or matriliny, a rich or a poor 
material culture. But whatever material he find he must collect 
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and study it ; though his interest be in social organization he must 
also study the technology of his people. 


Again, the physiologist using the frog as his material has before 
him an animal on which other specialists have laboured and will 
continue to labour. The morphologist, histologist, and geneticist 
have all contributed to the study of this animal, and the physiologist 
is entered into their labours. Whereas, an anthropologist alone in 
New Guinea sees before him a dying culture ; no scientific man has 
described its structures or its physiology and probably no other 
scientific man will ever see it. He must not only grasp at all the 
material presented to him, but he must study it from every point 
of view. Ina word, he must be at one and the same time anatomist 
and physiologist and geneticist. 


In its nature the society which he is studying is curiously like 
the organisms studied in the biological laboratory. A human 
society, like an animal, is a complex mechanism, internally co- 
ordinated and externally adapted to its environment. Its organiza- 
tion is not fixed, but labile, undergoing constant slow changes and 
occasional sudden mutation. 


So, perhaps influenced by early biological training, I have taken 
a hint from the biologists, and have grouped my material under the 
two great headings Structure and Function. I have been taught to 
think of anatomy and physiology as complementary studies, anatomy 
being a necessary introduction to physiology. Accordingly, I 
have introduced each successive subject by outlining the social 
structures involved. But it remains for me to say what I mean by 
Structure and what by Function, and how I decide under which 
heading a given fact, say, the avoidance of wife’s mother, shall be 
considered. 


The biologist has not much difficulty in deciding between these 
two types of study ; structures are material objects which he can 
prod with a scalpel or see under the microscope, and it is characteristic 
that for the microscopic examination of structure his material is 
usually fixed—its proteins coagulated so that no change shall occur. 
For the study of physiology, on the other hand, he must have a 
living organism so that he may observe the actions and changes of 
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its parts over a certain period of time. But it is not easy for the 
anthropologist to say which of his material is fixed, or which is 
concerned with action over a period of time. 


In the descriptive sections I have settled the matter rather 
arbitrarily. Certain types of phenomena seemed to me to savour 
of structure, while certain others savoured of function, and thus, 
working by feeling rather than by reason, I have classified the 
material. Such phenomena as the division of the community into 
clans and the classification of heroes and material objects as the 
ancestors of those clans, and the long lists of paired names —all of 
these seemed to me of the morphology of the system. While in a 
man’s respect and love for his mother and his mother’s clan or in a 
shaman’s influence in the ordering of society we have to do with the 
working of the system and the functions of its parts. This then has 
been my principle, that moieties, clans, age grades, and similar 
phenomena come under the heading of morphology and may be 
conveniently described before dealing with the way in which people 
behave and their influence on one another ; these latter phenomena 
being functions. 


This vague rule-of-thumb has provided me with a convenient 
system in my descriptive work—so convenient that it is worth while 
to examine the matter further in order to decide whether this 
dichotomy has any basis in reality. Is there really one set of 
phenomena which we may call the morphology of society and 
another its physiology ? 

Approaching the line of demarcation from the structural side, 
the clearest instances such as moieties, clans, grades, etc., may 
without hesitation be dubbed structures. But what of patrilineal 
moieties ? Ought not the conception of descent to be grouped under 
the heading of function. 


Clearly, without the facts of descent we can construct no scheme 
of social organization, e.g., the mbapma groups can only be described 
in terms of descent. Unless we allow the system of descent to be 
part of the structure of society the very concept of structure is 
meaningless. Yet, according to the biological analogy, descent falls 
plainly under the heading of ‘‘ actions and changes of parts over a 
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period of time.” In fact, either the biological analogy has led us 
astray, or the concept of structure is meaningless in sociology. 

The concept of function cannot be similarly criticized since even 
a biologist cannot describe function without reference to structure, 
although he frequently describes structure with a minimum reference 
to function. 

This then is the position, we cannot follow the biological analogy 
further, and if we are to continue to use the concept of social structure 
it must be in some sense very different from that in which the word 
is used in a biological laboratory. The concept of social structure 
must somehow cover such phenomena as systems of descent, 
phenomena of changing relations of parts. 


Let us consider what phenomena I have arbitrarily grouped as 
structural. Section III is intended to serve as a morphological 
introduction to section IV, and we may well consider what sort of 
facts have been lumped together in section III. In this section I 
was feeling for a diagram, and the chapter contains such facts as I 
felt might contribute towards a diagram of the totemic system. 
Actually no such diagram is given, although several times the matter 
of the text comes near to being diagrammatic. For example, we 
have : 


(a) A list of the ygwazl of a single clan which starts with the 
most important ygwaz and tails off with an indication of the hundreds 
of minor ygwail. 

(6) A mention of the connection of different clans with different 
geographical areas. 

(c) The system of ygwazl connected with the social organization 
by the use of the same personal names of both ygwail and living 
persons, and the linguistic identification of the hotch-potch of 
ygwatl as ancestors. 

(2) A myth in which members of a great cosmological trinity— 
the sky, the earth, and the waters under the earth—are identified 
as (1) crocodiles, etc., and (2) as ygwatl, and so made symbols of the 
human dual division—a curious double symbolization—first, the 
cosmological facts being vaguely imagined as crocodiles, Kavok 
and lambura still maintaining the linguistic connection with the 
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original features of the physical world (tambura being the ordinary 
Upper River word for sky), and, secondly, the crocodile-sky and’ the ' 
crocodile-water, imagined as ygwail and so being symbols of the 
division in the moieties. I do not wish to imply that either of these 
symbolizations is prior to the other, merely to point out the dual 
symbolism, a phenomenon which constantly recurs in Iatmiil 
philosophy. (Cf. agwi, which means floating island, land, house, 
woman, and is common suffix to feminine personal names, 1.e., ygwatl 
names.) 

It is likely that a part of the obscurity and confusion of the 
myth is due® to the difficulty of using a trinity as a symbol of 
a dual division. The first term of the trinity is evidently the sky, 
the middle term, ¢/uotmali-anti, though literally meaning the earth 
of Tshuotmali, has been vaguely identified as a tongue and a dog, 
and infezmants seem to understand nothing about it. The third 
term kavok after heaving and paddling about, settles down and 
either allows the land to settle or becomes that land. The confusion 
of this middle term has allowed it to be identified as both land and 
water, but there can be no doubt that the myth is a native symboliza- 
tion of the dual division. 

(e) A mention of the hero Mwaim and the scented and decorative 
plants associated with him. 

(f) A specimen song illustrating the series of names attached 
to ggwatl. 

(g) A list of the names of Kavambuangga illustrating the series 
of names of ggwail. 

(h) A list of sorts of names applied to a living individual, his 
wau names and his ygwail names. This list is in a sense reciprocal 
to the lists (4) and (g) and has the logical effect of defining the man’s 
position in the ygwail systems. In this connection it is worth noting 
that the names in the songs are usually each coupled with the word 
father or father’s father; but I do not know to what extent the 
systems of descent so indicated are followed. I have two cases in 





This suggestion cannot be proved and must at present stand as a guess. To 
verify the processes involved, I should have to compare other similarly distorted 
myths from different societies—a form of enquiry beyond the scope of the present 
paper. 
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mythology in which namesakes meet and after the pleasant exchange 
of names and finding that they are namesakes, they ask after their 
father’s names and find that their fathers were also namesakes. 
In real life I met one pair of namesakes, but the names of their fathers 
differed. Probably the complete following of the genealogical system 
of names is only true in a classificatory sense, if at all. 


We may, therefore, summarize section III as consisting of vague 
diagrams and attempts at diagrams; the nearest approach to a 
diagram being the name song. These name songs, however, differ 
from diagrams in one important respect, they are not generalizations, 
but rather long strings of discrete formulations, lists of special 
’ instances of genealogical connection. Only in so far as these formu- 
lations are grouped and knotted round the most important ygwail 
can the songs be considered as diagrams. 

Since section III is so packed with these series of formulations 
I will tentatively suggest that instead of Structure, which rather 
suggests completed diagrams, we should substitute, Series of Formu- 
lations, that when we speak of the morphology of a society we are 
referring to the norms of behaviour which are formulated by the 
people themselves. 


I have loosely applied the word totemism to this system of 
formulations, thereby classifying the Iatmiil ygwas! with many other 
systems in various parts of the world and, as I have already been 
criticized for my loose use of the word totemism, I shall try to justify 
myself. 

I have been told that Iatmiil totemism does not fit the orthodox 
definition of totemism provided by the authors of Notes and Queries 
on Anthropology. They say: ‘ In the widest use of the term, we 
may speak of Totemism if: (1) the tribe or group said to be totemic 
consists of groups (totem-groups) comprising the whole people, and 
each of these groups has a certain relationship to a species (totem) 
animate or inanimate, (2) the relation between each group and species 
is of the same general kind for each group, and (3) a member of one of 
these totemic groups cannot (except under special circumstances, 
such as adoption) change his membership. It should be noted that 
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totem relationship implies that every member of the species shares 
the totemic relationship to every member of the totemic group.™ 


Of these three fundamental conditions the Iatmiil system of 
ygwail fulfils the second and third perfectly, and it also fits the first 
except for the words a species animate or inanimate. It is not clear 
that any of the Iatmiil ygwatl are really species. Certainly the most 
important are individual spirits, while the less important are, in many 
cases, primarily individuals whose names are loosely extended to 
apply to any other individuals of the same species. 

After this minimum definition the authors proceed to suggest 
some twenty various religious and social characteristics which may 
or may not be associated with totemism. Of these characteristics 
the Iatmiil system exhibits about seventy-five per cent., as follows : 

1. The totem group is a clan. 


2. It is exogamous (not strictly). 

3. It is responsible for the offences of members. 

4. Ceremonial eating of totem. 

5. Imitation of totem in dances (masks are representations 
of totems). 

6. Individuals partaking of characteristics of totems.” 

7. Kinship with totem. 

8. Totem as protector. 

g. Totem gives omens. 


10. Linked totems. 

11. Special attitude towards totem of mother (but not avoidance). 
12. ? Special attitute towards totem of wife. 

13. Totemism as an attempt at classification (very definite). 


14. Taboos on killing totem. (Shamans must not be assaulted, 
and even serve as heralds). 


15. Supernatural sanction for breaking taboos. (Flutes and 


other sacred totemic objects must be carefully treated and 
sickness will follow the sale of them ; as also of pwtvu relics.) 





“Notes and Queries on Anthropology (fifth edition), 76. 
7°The beauty of Mwaim and Wolindambwi is believed to be inherited. 
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The chief minor characteristics which are not found in the 
latmil system are: 


1. The taboo on eating totems. 

2. Ceremonies to increase the totem. 

3. A belief in the reincarnation of totemic ancestors. 

4. Reappearance of ancestors in totemic form in dreams. 


As for the ceremonies to increase the totem, in many cases ggwash 
are useful plants and animals and are increased by the use of garden 
magic, fishing magic, etc. I did not collect details of any of these 
procedures, but it is important that the totemic names of such plants 
and animals are in some cases hidden because of their. economic 


importance ; the magic involving the use of their names being the 


valued possession of a few magicians. This is specially so in the 
case of the prawn, whose totemic name I could never collect. But 
I was told that the magician who uses this magic must never eat prawns 
(cf. the taboo on eating totems, not otherwise occurring in Iatmiil). 

I have already noted my failure to elicit any theory of reincar- 
nation, but I am not convinced that such a theory is not present. 
In any case, the identity of persons is so closely wrapped up with 
their names (i.e., with the names of their fathers’ fathers) that in 
collecting genealogies I was continually being side-tracked. As 
soon as I arrived at an ancestor whose name had passed to some living 
individual I was liable, on asking the name of the ancestor’s father 
or brother, to get a replyreferring not to the ancestor but to his living 
namesake. Even in dealing with totemic names of objects, in- 
formants would often wander away from the point and I would find 
that they had begun talking about people of the same name as the 
ygwatl. 

Thus, the Iatmiil system exhibits many of the characteristics 
which commonly accompany the totemism of Notes and Queries, 
but not all. However, as mentioned above, Iatmiil ygwazl fail to 
fulfil the fundamental requirement that they be species. Under 
these circumstances, I have freely used the word totemism. But 
there is a series of outstanding problems. I have a feeling that to 
define totemism in statistical terms would be ridiculous—as, 
“ totemism shall have per cent. of the following characteristics ”— 
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but perhaps not more ridiculous than to define it, “‘ totemism shall 
have these » characteristics and may have any or none of twenty-five 
others.’ In fact, in comparative sociology we need some criterion 
of equivalence which shall not depend upon an arbitrary selection 
of “ traits.” 

In the search for such a criterion I again turn to the categories 
of biological theory, though well realizing the dangers of analogical 
argument. 


In biology we recognize three types of equivalence, homology, 
analogy and homonomy. Each of these three types of equivalence 
is governed by its own laws and is investigated by a separate method 
and discipline. 

(a) Two structures which are similarly related to the surrounding 
parts and are derived from the same originals are said to be 
homologous, e.g., the wing of a chicken and the arm of aman. To 
investigate this type of equivalence we have thescience of morphology. 

(6) Two structures are said to be analogous if they fulfil the 
same function, e.g., the excretory organs of men and worms serve 
the same functions although derived by different processes from 
different originals. To investigate this type of equivalence we have 
the science of physiology, the study of functions. 

(c) Two structures formed by similar laws of development are 
said to be homonomous, e.g., the segments of an earth worm and those 
of the human finger may be said to be homonomous, since both are 
produced by metameric segmentation. Similarly, the fasciation 
of one plant is homonomous with the fasciation of another. To 
investigate this equivalence we have the science of genetics. 


Since there are so many types of equivalence in biology we must 
at least expect to find a similar multiplicity in anthropology ; and, 
until we have clearly disentangled our types of equivalence and 
founded our separate branches of study, we shall waste much time 
in, fruitless controversy. 

At the present moment the functionalists spend a good deal of 
energy in abusing the other branches of social anthropology, express- 
ing the same sort of contempt for them that physiologists express for 
the students of morphology. Indeed, the style of abuse and the 
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metaphor employed are so similar to remarks heard in a zoological 
laboratory that it is worth while to see whether the study of the 
laws of equivalence in anthropology cannot be divided into three 
subjects corresponding to morphology, physiology and genetics. 

Actually I believe that if we substitute Series of Formulations 
for Structure the same three types of equivalence will be found 
among sociological phenomena, as follows : 


(2) Two series of formulations which are similarly related to 
other series of formulations and are derived from the same originals 
may be described as homologous (or special word for this type of 
equivalence). 

Here we have a statement of the fundamental axiom underlying 
the study of culture complexes, and it is characteristic that these 
studies have as one of their ends the elucidation of the history of 
cultures. By studying the systems of similarly related traits it is 
possible to disentangle some of the story of cultural evolution ; 
even as the study of homologies has given us the great outlines of 
biological evolution. But we must not expect this discipline to 
tell us anything about functions or the laws of change, even as 
morphology can make no contributions to physiology or genetics. 


(6) Two series of formulations which fulfil the same function 
are said to be analogous. This is the fundamental axiom of the 
functionalists and leads to a study of such phenomena as adaptation, 
the satisfaction of needs, integration and the organization of the 
community. 

(c) Two series of formulations formed by similar laws of the 
development of formulations may be described as homonomous 
(or special word for this type of equivalence). This is an axiom 
which will serve as a basis for a study of the processes of social 
change. This branch of anthropological study has not received the 
attention which it deserves and its existence as a separate discipline 
is not yet generally recognized. Under this head we have to in- 
vestigate two main bodies of facts: 


(i) Processes of change. Rivers long ago pointed out that the 
decisions of a committee are governed by important natural laws 
which remain to be investigated, and we may hazard a guess that 
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when a community initiates or accepts new formulations it is subject 
to laws similar to those controlling a committee. 

(ii) Types of series of formulations considered as products of 
social change, e.g., all over the world we find bodies of formulations 
similar to totemism and those systems, though they be static, must 
be studied as products of former differentiation, just as we may study 
the metamerism of a worm and of a jelly-fish and classify various 
types of animal symmetry, so must we classify our types of social 
symmetry and relate them to the processes of social change. 

To analyse the descriptive part of this paper under the three 
headings above outlined will be in itself a very large undertaking, 
and, owing to deficiencies in the material, a great deal of the analysis 
would be based on guesswork. I shall, therefore, end this discussion 
by considering how I hope to continue the research in relation to 
these three great branches of science. 

(i) Further development of the study of Iatmiil formulations. 
Under this heading much remains to be done in completing the series 
of formulations and classifying the systems of rules of conduct. 
In the text the gaps in my knowledge of these subjects are so clearly 
indicated that I need not repeat them. 

(ii) Functional study of Iatmiil formulations. Under this 
heading I must chiefly investigate the boundary lines of formulations 
and actual behaviour. When I went into the field I was inclined to 
think of kinship systems as geometrical patterns and I believed that 
I could use kinship terminology as a guide to their structure and 
evolution. Asa result I took very little note of the nuances of actual 
behaviour between relatives, but I virtually wrote down all I could 
find out about formulated behaviour. When I was told as a general 
statement that such and such a relative is or ought to be ashamed in 
the presence of such and such, I wrote it down, and I noted the ritual 
duties of relatives. But, as a matter of fact, both ritual duties and 
formulations of proper behaviour differ in certain ways from actual 
behaviour and sentiments. 

Professor Radcliffe-Brown has suggested that when the same 
term is used for a number of different relatives the behaviour towards 
those relatives is based on a common pattern, but differs in the 
degree according as the relatives are closely or distantly related. 
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I am now inclined to modify this statement and to say that it is 
only true of ritual duties and formulations of ‘“‘ proper ” behaviour. 
In real life a man would not hesitate to kill any distant classificatory 
relative in a distant village, but if he happened to take part in 
ceremonies there he would be guided by formulations of ritual 
behaviour. 


Again, no man can treat a small child in the same way as he 
would a grown-up uncle. But on ritual occasions the small child 
assumes the duties of mother’s brother. These and similar questions 
are obviously very relevant to the function of formulations in the 
community. 


In the text I have tried to give a brief outline of a typical 
individual’s career in the network of kinship systems, this being a 
method of presentation copied from Professor Malinowski. It has 
the advantage of exposing the writer’s ignorance and marking clearly 
the subjects which need further investigation. On my return I 
shall collect material to fill some of the gaps in this biography. 


(iii) Genetic study of Iatmiil culture. As to my methods in 
this branch I can only indicate at present the sort of facts which I 
hope to collect in addition to my general study of Iatmiil culture. 
These facts fall roughly into four categories : 


(2) Local variations. On the Sepik conditions are unusually 
favourable to this type of study. The language with which I am 
familiar is used over an area one hundred miles in length, within 
which the culture is sufficiently uniform for my purpose. There 
are, however, local variations of many kinds, not confined to super- 
ficial details, but definite modifications of kinship system, clan 
system, and the scheme of ceremonial life. 


I have mentioned the differences in dual division, in the age 
grades and in initiation ceremonies between Palimbai and Mindimbit 
and also the special position of the iat wife in Tambunum. To 
these I must add that in a Tshuosh village I found the term wau 
(mother’s brother) extended to all males of the mother’s clan, even 
as iat is extended to all potential wives. Such an indication of 
local variation makes me hopeful of this line of enquiry. 
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(0) Individual variation. I shall do all I can to collect individual 
divergences of custom and belief and to determine whether these 
divergences indicate a progressive change or are merely fluctuations 
round a fixed norm. Such variations are extraordinarily difficult 
to appraise. Thus, in the case of the Kavok-Iambura myth, the 
same individual is capable of believing more than one version 
simultaneously, and it is impossible to distinguish between variation, 
ignorance and invention. This line of enquiry is not as promising 
as is the study of local variation. 


(c) Instability within the culture. I have already mentioned 
that marriage does not as a rule follow the lines laid down by the 
kinship system. The result is a tangled mass of conflicting tendencies 
which I shall try to analyse. First and foremost I need to decide 
whether on the arrival of the white man the system was in equilibrium 
or evolving towards a rigid system of marriage classes or towards 
some more promiscuous arrangement—no easy problem and one for 
which the local variations are very relevant. 


(d) Sudden religious movements. It is generally recognized 
that in the sphere of religion society is likely to undergo sudden 
violent changes and that in these cases the innovations are usually 
of an hysterical nature. No less than six of these sudden religious 
upheavals have been recorded in New Guinea, almost all of them 
accompanied by hysterical phenomena. If it could be shown that 
Iatmiil shamanism is a late stage in an hysterical upheaval of this 
kind it would possibly add materially to our knowledge of the 
assimilation of social changes. I have suggested in the text that the 
morphological unity of the system of ggwazl indicates that I ought to 
be able in a functional analysis to treat the totemic system as a 
single whole. But, if certain features of the system are intrusive or 
the result of sudden change, it may then be impossible to group the 
religion as a single system, the assimilation being as yet only apparent. 


GREGORY BATESON 
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NOTES ON PLATES 


PLATE VI 


Top. An agwt, floating island. 

In the forefront is ground partially covered by flood water, i.e., grass rooted in 
the ground. Behind is an island of vegetation floating on the flood. In the floating 
mass are bushes and a young sago palm. 

Bottom. The head of Mwaim at Mindimbit. 

This is a face modelled on a skull in clay. The long nose is supported on a loop 
of cane. The clay is unpainted, and there are no eyes, only a decoration of Nassa 
shells. The skull is supported on a stool for the convenience of the photographer. 
On the left is the basket in which it is usually hidden. 


PLATE VII 


Left. Symbolic identification of house as agwi. 

In the foreground is a ring of bound coconut fronds. This ring is called the lake, 
tfat, or water-hole, dfaggu. In the background, on the right, is the front of the 
tagail. The scene is set for the ceremonial connected with the setting up of finials 
on the gables of the new tagail. A long bamboo is set up in the “ lake.’”’ This is 
called mboind fue, mooring post for canoe, etc. A cord is tied from the bamboo to 
the gable front of the house (actually to the mouth of the woman’s face on the gable 
front, not visible in photograph). The ¢tagail (or any other house) is in ceremonial 
language called agwi (floating island). Thus at its inception the house is symbolized 
by mooring it as if it were an agwi on a lake, the clan. Standing in the “ lake” 
is a roughly made figure of Colocasia leaves with wrapped sticks for arms and legs. 
This is a female personification of the front of the house, being the same name as 
the face on the gable front, mbi-woli. The back end of the house is separately 
personified as Paienwan (younger sister) of whom no figure was made. 

A small boy of the clan who owned the front of the ¢agatl named it and hung up 
on the figure a bag containing areca nuts—these to be eaten by his laua nyaggu 
(sister’s husband’s clan). 

Also standing in the “lake” are streamers of palm fronds. The earth under 
the tagail, not visible in the photograph, is roughly shaped to represent a crocodile, 
i.e., the crocodile which dwells under the agwi. 


Right. A mask (tfava) at Mindimbit. 

This mask is of the type called awan or laga and would be worn by the nephews 
of the clan to which the mask belongs. This specimen belongs to the Mwailambu 
clan and is named Mevambiil-awan, whose face it represents. Above is a large 
basketwork model of dfelwaga, the megapode, a ggwazl of the same clan. These 
masks are not hidden from women. This specimen was hanging in a dwelling house. 


PLATE VIII 


Left. Large male wooden figure collected by E. W. P. Chinnery, Esq., on the 
Sud River. I showed this specimen to an Iatmiil native who identified it as made in 
Amblamai village on the South-West River. Judging from similar figures made by 
the Iatmiil, he guessed that it represents a shamanic spirit (/amwazil). 

Details. Vulva between the feet, probably indicating that the spirit belongs to 
the Mother moiety ; initiatory scars round the breasts and navel (similar designs 
occur on the bodies of Iatmiil men) ; skirt of flying fox skin—badge of homicide. 
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Right. Finial (kwaygu wewi) from the Middle Sepik (Chinnery Collection). 
A combined figure of bird and man, taken from the gable top of ggaigo (ceremonial 
house). I was told that the bird represented is the fish eagle, and collected various 
names for totemic eagles of various clans. 

The eagle is regarded as the symbol of the fighting force of the village. I havea 
dialogue, actually spoken by two men when the kwaygu wewi are put up, but 
supposedly spoken by the eagles. The eagles look out over the land of the enemy 
and see the men as fish and the women as birds preening themselves and unready for 
a surprise attack. 


PLATE IX 


Left. Modelled head of a child from Tambunum, made in clay on the child’s 
skull. These modelled heads are made from skulls of dead relatives as well as from 
skulls collected in war. The clay used is a mixture of lime, oil and fine red clay. 

Right. Totemic emblems from Tambunum. 

These objects are exhibited by /aua (nephews) of the dead at mortuary ceremonies 
and represent the ggwasi of the dead man. The emblem is fixed on the end of a pole 
(cf. specimen c, which is turned so as to show the arches for insertion of the pole) 
and pushed through a screen of leaves of a totemic plant of the dead. Meanwhile the 
flutes are blown (also by the /aua) behind the screen. These emblems are said to be 
the kai fi of the flutes. I was not able to learn the significance of the carvings on 
these specimens. 


PLATE X 


Left. (a)-(c) Flute ornaments from Malingei. Representations of totemic 
pigs of Tshingkawi clan ; (a) is the elder brother and (5) is the younger brother. 

The flutes themselves are large bamboo tubes, about 6 ft. 6 ins. long, into the 
butt ends of which the ornaments are inserted. The two flutes of the pair are pitched 
so that the younger brother flute is one tone higher than the elder brother. The 
performance is a duet, the two being blown antiphonally. 

In specimen (c) the carving represents a cicada, and shows proboscis, six legs, 
wings and front coxe. 

(d)-(e) Flute ornament from Tambunum. 

Right. (a) Trumpet (Rul) from Middle Sepik. (Chinnery Collection.) 

Such trumpets are blown after successful raids to signal the victory to the 
women at home, and again in the victorious dances. In other ceremonies, boasts 
of the prowess of the village are stressed with the trumpet, e.g., in setting up the 
kwaygu wewi (Pl. VIII) on the gable top. 

(6) and (c) A pair of secret sound-producing instruments (kasi, fish) used in 
initiation. A looped handle of cane is attached so that the ends of the cane are 
cupped in a shallow hollow in the middle of the top of the kami (only the rim of this 
hollow is visible). The lugs on the front and back of the specimens and the holes 
underneath serve for attachment of lashings which hold this handle in place. Two 
holes, one for each hams, are dug in the ground about three feet deep. They are 
then dashed against the bottoms of these holes. The inside of the kami is hollow 
like a bowl, and on percussion with the ground a very low pitched sudden bang is 
produced. This is done inside a screen fence which the novices must break through 
to gain their way to the secret. 








ABORIGINAL SONGS OF CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN 
AUSTRALIA 


By E. HAROLD DAVIES! 


FOLLOWING upon the first expedition of the Board of 

Anthropological Research of the University of Adelaide, in 
conjunction with the South Australian Museum, to Central Australia 
(January, 1927) a paper on aboriginal songs was submitted to the 
Royal Society of South Australia, and published in the Transactions 
for that year. This paper dealt with a number of songs phono- 
graphically recorded on that journey, as well as certain aural impres- 
sions noted by the present writer during the same period. Since 
then it has been my privilege to accompany two other anthropological 
expeditions—to Koonibba, on the west coast of South Australia, 
in August, 1928, and to Hermannsburg, Central Australia, August, 
I9g29—in both of which many additional records were obtained. 
The total number of these now in our possession approaches one 
hundred, and many of the wax cylinders carry two songs. Owing to 
the perishable nature of these cylinders it has been thought advisable 
to reduce a number of them to a more permanent form, by re- 
recording them upon hard discs. For this purpose a generous gift 
of £75 was made by Sir Joseph Verco to the Board of Anthropology 
of Adelaide University, and arrangements were concluded with the 
Columbia Company to reproduce twenty-five of the songs, interspersed 
with brief explanatory notes prepared by me for that purpose. 
There are therefore now procurable three twelve-inch double-sided 
records® containing representative examples secured on the three 
expeditions above mentioned. These songs are sufficiently varied 
to fairly establish certain prevailing musical characteristics, such as 





1Elder Professor of Music, Adelaide University. 
*Trvansactions of the Royal Society of South Austraha, LI, 1927. 


*Copies of these may be obtained from the University of Adelaide. Price 30s. 
per set. 
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(a) the type of voice, (b) the general melodic trend from a point of 
maximum pitch-intensity to a lower point of rest and physical 
recuperation (cadence), (c) a natural decorative instinct, tending 
to vary, but without disturbing, the main tonal outlines, and particu- 
larly to inflect the upper key-note (anacrusis), (d) the possession by 
a primitive people of an almost infallible pitch sense (e.g., vide 
songs I, 2, and 3), and lastly, (e) the persistence of the pentatonic 
scale order. Since the explanatory notes upon the records are 
necessarily of the scantiest description, it has been considered wise 
to deal more adequately with the above characteristics, and for that 
purpose this supplementary paper is now written. 


For reference, the songs presented are as follows : 


1. Ship song (by a lubra), from Yardea, Eyre’s Peninsula, 


First 
Side 2. Rat “oe Aranda,* Central Australia. 
3. Wild dog song. Aranda, Central Australia. 
_ 4. Witchetty grub song. Aranda, Central Australia. 
Second 5. Snake song. Aranda, Central Australia. 
Side + 6. Ring-necked parrot song (Aranda lubra). Aranda, 


Central Australia. 
| 7-8. Corroboree songs. Yardea, Eyre’s Peninsula. 


f g. Snake song. Koonibba, S.A. 

Third 10. Corroboree. Koonibba, S.A. 

Side 4 11. Dead-man song (Chumangera). Macumba, S.A. 
12. nenrey hawk song (two Aranda natives). Macumba 


oe 


(13. Ilpintja song. Hermannsburg, Central Australia. 

14. Ilpintja song. Hermannsburg, Central Australia. 

Fourth J 15. Ilpintja song (new moon). Hermannsburg, Central 

Side Australia. 

16. White-tailed rat song. Hermannsburg, Central Aus- 
tralia. 

| 17. Possum song. Hermannsburg, Central Australia. 








“Aranda is the recognized phonetic spelling of the tribal name popularly known 
as Arunta. 
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(x8. Rainmaking invocation. Hermannsburg, Central 
Fifth Australia. 

Side 4 19. Emu song. Hermannsburg, Central Australia. 

20. Dead-man song. Hermannsburg, Central Australia. 
(21. Wild dog song. Hermannsburg, Central Australia. 


(22. Carpet snake song. Hermannsburg, Central Aus- 
tralia. 

Sixth 23. Perenti song. Hermannsburg, Central Australia. 
Side 4+ 24. Wild dog song. Hermannsburg, Central Australia. 
25. Necklace song. Hermannsburg, Central Australia. 
26. Speech record of certain English words and their 
a Aranda equivalents. 





No attempt has been made to reduce any of the above songs to 
musical notation. It would be almost impossible to capture and 
represent in written form their many tonal and rhythmic subtleties ; 
but the main tonal outlines (at normal pitch) are now given with 
brief comments where necessary. The speed of the record should 
be regulated to 78 revolutions per minute. 


ABORIGINAL SONGS COLUMBIA RECORDS, PRX 9-11 


TONAL OUTLINES ONLY 


These first three songs are singularly clear in tonality, and 
pentatonic in outline. The small black notes in No. 1 are com- 
paratively inconspicuous and suggest a merely decorative inflection 
of the singer’s voice. They certainly do not affect the definiteness 
of the pentatonic outline. No. 2 is a pure pentachord in descending 
order; and No. 3 shows the same pitch relations plus the wider 
compass of an octave and one note. 


The opening of this last song with its upward striving is of special 
interest ; while all three songs are conspicuous examples of a constant 
sense of pitch. There is not the slightest deviation with the com- 
mencement of each new stanza. 
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Nos. 4 and 5 are sung by the same Aranda man as the two 
preceding songs, and still maintain the pentatonic form. The 
commencement of No. 5 on the lower note has no significance, but 
is merely the result of the record beginning after the singer has nearly 
completed his first stanza. The difficulty of synchronizing the song 
with the operation of recording is quite a frequent experience. 

The Ring-necked parrot (No. 6) is fully discussed in the paper 
first mentioned, where it is set out in full. The scale outline is 
definitely hexatonic (cf. Robin Adair) and the deliberate repetition 
of the last strain gives it an exceptional structural interest. One is 
tempted to think that it is not free from European influence. 


Songs 7° and 8 are from Eyre’s Peninsula, South Australia, 
though the latter was said to come originally from Ooldea. The 
pitch of these two lacks the confidence of previous examples, though 
both of them again are pentatonic. 

The commencing note of No. 8 is uncertain, but in the second 
and third stanzas resolves itself definitely into E sharp. This 
suggests either a new hexatone, or, more probably, a physical failure 
on the singer’s part to reach the upper F sharp, which would naturally 
complete the octave range of the song. 





5See note on No. 5 above. 
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Second Side 


Song 
No. 4 








No. 5 























No. 6 


No. 7 
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Nos. g and 10, as the record notes, are possibly of more primitive 
origin, and thus of a more restricted range; the first only stresses 
three notes which may be identified as belonging to our familiar 
minor scale ; but an indefinite downward slide (anacrusis) precedes 
the initial B flat. Song No. 10 also suggests the minor tetrachord. 
In marked contrast, examples 11 and 12 show a quite exceptional 
freedom and range. Both possess a strong sense of the octave 
relation, and No. 12 exceeds this compass by an additional ornamental 
note (top C) above the upper key-note. It is almost impossible to 
reduce either of these songs to even approximate notation: their 
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very frenzy prohibits the limitations of precise pitch relations ; 
but there is nevertheless a sense of tonal stability in the rigid insis- 
tence on the key-note and its octave. The points of distinctive 
interest in No. 12 aremany. The black notes shown above are only 
of approximate pitch, but they serve to show an ever-widening 
anacrusis preceding the key-note (B flat), followed by a sudden 
ecstatic leap to the upper octave. The song is one of steadily growing 
excitement (reflected in its rising pitch) and quite unlike the majority 
of examples in which a maximum pitch intensity is found in the 
initial spasm. The syncopated stick beating is also interesting. 
There can be no doubt that a species of rhymthic intoxication is the 
natural consequence of this vigorous clashing ; and many cases have 
been experienced by the writer where an unwillingness to sing on 
the part of the native has been overcome by beating together a 
couple of boomerangs. In every case it acts as a stimulant to greater 
enthusiasm. 
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The majority of songs on the fourth side are, as the record says, 
of the Ilpintja order. Among the western Aranda and the Loritja 
of Central Australia these ‘‘ love-songs ’’ appear to be common, and 
their purpose is to excite the lubras and attract them to the men. 

No. 13 is of wide range, and sung with a good deal of passion. 
It suggests the descending melodic minor scale, the notes underlined 
being emphatically stressed. The upper key-note (E) is strongly 
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felt, though the lower tetrachord is less clear and the tonic below 
somewhat indefinite. 


No. 14 is substantially pentatonic, but the added frenzy of the 
later stanza gives an enlarged upward inflection suggestive of a sixth 
note, E sharp (vide No. 8). The three songs succeeding cover the 
same essential scale sounds; all are pentatonic, but varied as to 
note stress. 


Fourth Side tonic aad verse 
Song (=) 
No. 13 ; —==oD 
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Song No. 18, although less stable in pitch, presents certain 
new characteristics. Its outline suggests the first five notes of the 


minor scale, the words of the invocation being recited on each 
descending step. 


Nos. 19 and 20 again give prominence to the first three notes 
of the minor scale, though both songs traverse (though indefinitely) 
a much wider pitch range, exhibiting at the same time marked 


rhythmic contrasts. The intonation of the latter is somewhat 
unsure. 
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No. 21 reverts to the pentatonic form, but with an unusual 
order of rise and fall. 

; Fifth Side 


' Song 
No. 18 


Ff verse verse 


No. 19 


No. 20 





No. 21 








Nos. 22 and 23 are both on the same outline (an incomplete 
Greek tetrachord) but considerably varied as to rhythm; while 
No. 24 again gives main stress to the three lower notes of the minor 
scale. 

The final song (No. 25), though of rather an indefinite character, 
again emphasizes the perfect fourth interval, though the upper inflec- 
tions give a hint of a minor scale relation. 


Sixth Side 


Song 
Nos. 22-23 
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This concludes a brief survey of the general tonal outlines of 
the songs recorded, to which may be added the writer’s personal 
experience that closer acquaintance only serves to increase the 
hearer’s sense of their definiteness. It is only in the early stages of 
listening to these songs that any doubt on this point is likely to be 
felt. 


It now remains to traverse in their order the points first men- 
tioned as arising from a close perusal of the records. 


THE CHARACTER OF THE VOICES 


Among all the Australian aboriginal singers here recorded it is a 
remarkable fact that the voices, without exception, are of high pitch— 
from tenor to light baritone—and that in no single case has the writer 
encountered anything approaching a deep-toned voice (bass). The 
quality of the human voice varies primarily as to the length and 
weight of the vocal ligaments, the amplitude of the resonance 
chambers, and the width and depth of the thoracic cavity. Is there 
some definite physiological reason that would account for the 
prevalence of voices of a tenor timbre among the natives of Central 
and Southern Australia? Is the same fact observable throughout 
the continent ? Does this vocal characteristic belong also to the 
natives of adjacent islands? Points of resemblance and difference 
are of the utmost importance to the student of physical anthropology : 
and there is no reason why the timbre of the voice should not be 
noted equally with the nature of the hair, or the exact shade of the 
skin. It may conceivably help to establish a racial identity ; and, 
at any rate, the physiological observer should find it worthy of 
consideration. 


DOWNWARD TREND OF MELODIES 


While this characteristic is not without exception (vide No. 12) 
it is so prevalent a feature of the songs as to call for comment and 
speculation. Cadence, as the very word implies, is a falling pro- 
gression ; and in all music of the early and purely melodic order the 
inevitable tendency is for the human voice to drop to the final point 
of rest. The upward-striving cadence (end) belongs essentially to 
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the introduction of harmony (dating back only to medieval times). 
It is no part of the older traditions of song. 

But this does not prohibit rising curves of melody, nor yet an 
ordered succession of pitch climaxes such as may be found in innumer- 
able folk-songs, even of fairly ancient times. The peculiarity of 
aboriginal songs lies, however, in an initial attack on the point of 
highest pitch—-usually the upper key-note—followed immediately 
by a comparatively swift fall, through various intermediate stages, 
to the lower key-note, which serves as a point of rest and recuperation 
(preceding a renewed attack). The process suggests a physical 
origin ; and just as song itself is a result of nervous excitation followed 
by more vigorous contraction of the thorax, so this purely spasmodic 
tendency would naturally manifest itself in the quick subsidence of 
the initial (maximum) effort. 

The most primitive stage of melody is thus based upon physical 
instinct, and it is also easy to see how the octave relationship might 
arise, since the upper key-note—representing the point of greatest 
muscular contraction—would find its antithesis in the obvious 
euphony of the lower—as giving the most perfect sense of relaxation. 


THE DECORATIVE TENDENCY 


Following upon the emergence of an octave relation, as reflecting 
the extremes of muscular contraction and relaxation, there is a 
noticeable tendency to inflect the upper key-note in a variety of 
ways, first with the semitone or tone above, and then—in succeeding 
stanzas—by widening intervals. The word anacrusis is here used 
as the most natural solution of this decorative flourish. Its musical 
connotation is a short group of notes preceding the first accented 
beat, and it is one of the commonest of melodic devices. But again 
its origin may be discovered in the physical habit of testing out the 
muscular apparatus before making. the calculated effort. The 
practice swings of a golfer before addressing the ball are a form of 
anacrusis (preparation) ; the preliminary flourishes of an expert 
penman present the same phenomenon ; indeed it is possible that 
the tendency to embellish highly the first letter in old manuscripts 
has its origin in an instinctive anacrusis. Again, the twirling of a 
weapon, such as a battle-axe, before the actual stroke, suggests a 
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further illustration of this natural human tendency; and the 
aboriginal man might be expected to essay some sort of decorative 
inflection to the first note of his song, much as he would flourish a 
spear or an axe before dealing his blow. 


THE PENTATONIC SCALE 


A consideration of the constant association of the five notes 
of the pentatonic mode is now called for. By far the greater number 
of the foregoing songs are based upon this scale, and it is noteworthy 
that a similar scale relationship has appeared among many other 
races of mankind. Its use among the Chinese is attributed to their 
superstitious reverence for the ratios 3 and 2; and the sacred Jus 
(suspended metal rods or tubes struck by a mallet) were said to be 
so proportioned. This would result in a succession of perfect fifths 
(e.g., C to G), the vibration numbers of which are in the same ratio. 
And again five such perfect fifths would produce the pentatonic 
scale. Such an explanation as this is conceivable at a period when 
musical instruments had been invented. But with the more primitive 
people of Australia or Africa some other suggestion is demanded. 
It is difficult to imagine that so well defined and satisfactory a relation 
as the pentatonic scale could rest upon a fortuitous basis. Some 
series of logical steps must have led to its original formation and 
subsequent wide adoption. And one is tempted to suppose that 
it rests upon certain normal human instincts, similar to those men- 
tioned above. 

Purely as a matter of hypothesis the following scheme of pro- 
gressive evolution is now advanced for consideration. 

For its clear elucidation, references may be made as follows : 
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It consists of five steps, each of which would result in obedience 
to a natural desire. These may be described as (a) stability, (6) 
contrast, (c) embellishment, and (d) patterning. In the earliest 
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attempts at song, when the act of vocal elevation only gave rise to 
wild and irregular shoutings,it is easily conceivable that the instinct 
for stability—or vocal fixity—would presently come into operation, 
and a note of definite pitch would be reached. Only in such a way 
could a number of voices be combined with maximum effect. 
Furthermore, as the rhythmic sense instinctively arose out of the 
need for accurately timing concerted movements, it is equally 
reasonable to suppose that unanimity of pitch would be arrived at 
by the same process. What is known as the “ feeling for a key-note ”’ 
in music is as inevitable, and strongly operative, as the act of focussing 
the eyes upon a fixed point is essential to perspective. 


So out of the welter of conflicting sounds there would presently 
emerge a definite unison; and the earliest songs would consist of 
various rhythmic permutations of this one note. 


The next step would be taken in obedience to the desire for 
contrast. A single note having been isolated, and the effect of 
unanimity duly appreciated, it is natural to suppose that the need 
of relief would soon be felt. Parry® supposes this contrastive point 
to have been a perfect fourth below (C down to G), and there is much 
evidence in support of this theory. It is definitely borne out in the 
Australian songs here recorded, while the same interval forms the 
limit of the ancient Greek tetrachord. The drop of a fourth is 
physically one of the most comfortable of vocal relaxations, and 
from this point of view is extremely probable. 

Assuming this as the second stage of evolution, the next series 
of songs would fluctuate between these two sounds, which would 
admit of a far greater rhythmic variety. 

The third stage is reached with the natural exercise of a decorative 
instinct, and an intermediate note embellishes the bare progression 
of a downward fourth. It is well known that singers in all ages 
have been prone to vary or decorate a melodic outline; and this 
tendency is so human that its appearance in primitive song is almost 
a foregone conclusion. The intermediate note might be one of four 
possible sounds (according to our existing European system), but it is 
probable that physical tendencies again would place it nearer to the 
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lower than the upper extreme of the perfect fourth interval. In any 
case a great deal of elasticity may be supposed, and there would be 
room for considerable variation in the process of em%ellishment 
involving, as these records demonstrate, many sounds of indeter- 
minate pitch. 

The fourth stage follows as a result of another well-defined 
human tendency which may be described as the patterning instinct. 
The whole history of music bears testimony to the operation of this 
fundamental trait, i.e., the repetition of a definite figure of melody 
in a higher or lower range of sounds (known as sequence). So our 
present hypothesis may lead us to suppose that, having arrived at 
stage 3, the logic of events would presently cause this clear melodic 
outline to be patterned as indicated, thus completing the evolution 
of the pentatonic scale. 

The above theory is not advanced in any dogmatic way, but 
merely as an attempt to rationalize a process that on every ground 
must necessarily be referred to an instinctive rather than to a reasoned 
impulse. In the complete absence of musical instruments, pitch 
relations can only be realized in this way, and the outstanding feature 
of these Australian aboriginal songs is that such relations, instinctively 
or experimentally arrived at, have been subsequently justified and 
substantiated by scientific methods. It points irresistibly to the 
fact that the musical sense is inherent in man; and that, however 
the art may have later developed on intellectual or esthetic lines, 
its ultimate origin may be found in purely natural impulses. 


THE SENSE OF PITCH 


Attention may be finally directed to the constant sense of pitch 
to be noted in the songs recorded ; there is seldom any hesitation 
in returning to the point of attack with absolute certainty. In 
some few cases a slight flattening or sharpening of essential notes is 
evident, but for the most part the tone level is maintained with 
surprising accuracy. Nor must the fact be lost sight of that we are 
dealing with a primitive people. That the Australian native is 
gifted with a sensitive ear, as well as a natural musical instinct has 
also been proved by other and more searching tests. At Hermanns- 
burg in 1929 the present writer, with the aid of a small reed organ 
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and his own voice, experimented for the greater part of a day in 
order to discover the natural pitch perception and quickness of 
response of a number of full-bloods. The results showed more 
than average sensibility. The tests administered were of progressive 
difficulty, ranging from one to five consecutive notes, selected from a 
convenient octave of sounds. It will be seen, then, that the response 
would depend (1) on a sure recognition of pitch, together with vocal 
control in reproducing the sounds ; and (2) upon the power of relating 
two or more sounds played in succession, and a distinct memory of 
their order. Twelve males of varying age were examined, all of 
whom succeeded in doing all six of the single-note tests. In the 
two-note tests, five men did all six outright ; three men failed on the 
first try but succeeded on the second or third attempt; three 
partially succeeded, and one man (who had previously done all the 
single-note tests) failed entirely—his power of association being 
evidently at fault. The three-note tests I afterwards concluded were 
too severe, involving, as they did, fine distinctions (such as F, G, A, 
F, G, A flat, F, G flat, A flat) ; yet even here five or six of the men 
achieved these, but usually after two or three tries. In the four-note 
groups only one man did all three tests, while six men were successful 
in one of them. When it came to five consecutive sounds (two tests) 
only two men were partially able to reproduce the phrases which, 
in every case, were first played and then sung by me. The con- 
clusions derived from an isolated but interesting experiment point 
to the possession by the aboriginal man of distinct acuity of sense in 
this direction, but a steadily diminishing power of association. An 
isolated impression was accurately perceived ; but a chain of impres- 
sions, however short, discovered a lack of concentration as well as a 
poor memory for ordered events. 

In conclusion, it is hoped that the foregoing observations may 
prove to be useful, and perhaps stimulative of further investigation. 
The records now available fairly establish the type of song to be 
found in Central and Southern Australia. How far this type may 
vary in the north-east or north-west remains to be seen ; but it is 
certain that further research might be profitably extended to these 
regions, and possibly to the islands adjacent. 


E. HAROLD DAVIES 
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LEGENDS OF HIDO 
By LEO. AUSTEN 


Aa the various Papuan tribes of New Guinea perhaps no 

mythological character is as widely known as the Kiwai hero, 
Sido. From Boigu Island, west of the Fly River, to the Purari, 
a distance of some two hundred miles, the legends of Sido or Hido 
are to be found. These legends are numerous and diversified. 
Landtman has collected many from the Kiwai tribes of the Fly 
River estuary. In my researches among the tribes of the Delta 
Division of Papua I learnt that the legends of Sido, or, as he is called 
east of the Bamu River, Hido, are told to initiates during the great 
buguru ceremonies as far east as the Kiribaro (Nepau), and in other 
initiation ceremonies among the tribes further eastward to the 
Purari. 


The tribes of Kiwai extraction east of the Bamu are: the 
Baru of the Gama, the Imamaruti, the Kerewo, the Kiribaro, the 
Gope and the Urama, all of whom occupy territory in the Delta 
Division. Legends of Hido, under the name of Iko, are also told 
in some of the Namau group of tribes of the Purari Delta. This 
may seem strange, but my investigations show that the Vaimuru, 
or rather that section belonging to the Kemeravi, originally came 
from Wimari on Kiwai Island, near where the present village of Auti 
is situated. Williams refers to one of the legends of Iko in his work 
on the Purari tribes, but does not seem to have connected him with 
the great Sido of Kiwai. 


Among the various peoples speaking Kiwai dialects we find 
that each group has its own particular legends concerning Hido, 
and often the places spoken of in these legends do not belong to the 
tribal group owning the legend. In fact some of them are so far 
away that even in these days of peace it would be difficult for members 
of the group to visit them. 
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In this article I give two Hido legends from the Gope group. 
We find in the first that he appears to have travelled westwards 
from Nepau, the present home of Kiribaro, through the coastal 
areas as far as Dudi (the land of the dead), which is the area south- 
west of the Fly estuary known to the Kiwai. The second tale takes 
us from Nibu Island, on the Fly, eastward to Aird Hill (locally known 
as Neuri), and back again to the Morehead River (Tonda). The 
mention of this latter place seems to me to be an interpolation by 
the raconteurs, signifying that Hido travelled as far west as it was 
possible to go, t.e., as far as the furthest western place of which 
they had ever heard. 

It is interesting to compare the smoking of the body of Aibaru 
with a custom found among the bushmen to the north of Gope. 
These natives were once found smoking a very old man who appeared 
to be dying. He was laid out on a platform erected outside the 
house, and a fire lighted underneath, which gave off a fierce heat. 
I have not found this custom among coastal natives, though heat 
seems to be universally regarded as a powerful agency for counter- 
acting ills. 

Later on I hope to deal more fully with the Hido legends. 
These two were told me by the elders of the Gope, being translated 
into Motu by a Gope man and taken down by me in the Motu lan- 
guage, and then translated into English at my leisure. 


Once upon a time at Nepau on the coast at the western entrance 
to Paia Inlet between Cape Blackwood and Port Romilly there 
lived a man and his wife who had two children, a boy and a girl, 
called respectively Hido (or Waea) and Hiwabu. The former was 
a strapping youth in his late teens, while the girl had just reached 
puberty. 

One day when their father and mother were absent at a sago- 
making place, the two children were left in the family house by 
themselves, and time hung heavily on their hands. Their mother 
before leaving handed Hiwabu a parcel of sago worms which she was 
to cook and give half to Hido. In the evening Hido asked for his 
share, but Hiwabu said, “I do not know: I know nothing about 
any food for you.” This happened several times and Hido became 
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angry and went off to the Weni men’s house. However, one evening 
about seven o’clock he came back to the family house, only to be 
greeted by the same reply. This evening Hiwabu came close to 
Hido, and said softly, ‘“‘ Waea, there is no one about, let us two 
sleep together.”” But Hido answered angrily, ‘‘ Hiwabu, it is no 
good fashion, this talk of yours. You are my younger sister.” 
Hiwabu persisted, saying: ‘‘ You are wrong Waea, it is good that 
we sleep together.’’ Still Hido would not be tempted, though she 
incited him again and again. Then she took a great ¢ivo mat and 
covered up the two of them and they danced the gerebadi inside the 
mat covering. Later their parents returned unexpectedly and found 
the two children under the mat. Hido crept out and ran into the 
men’s house ashamed. He felt he could not face his fellow men, 
so he made a cubicle on the side of the men’s house and covered it 
in with the midrib of sago palm, leaving a very small opening as an 
entrance. This type of cubicle can be seen to this day among the 
Urama. 

All the people of Nepau felt much ashamed at this incestuous 
intimacy and they let Hido know it. Hido felt more and more 
ashamed of himself the more the people talked, and he would eat 
nothing that his parents brought him. At last he could stand it 
no longer and decided to leave his parent village and seek another 
home. 

He left the men’s house and considered where he should go, but 
could find no road leading anywhere. On and on he wandered, 
until he came to a white ants’ nest on a tree. He said to the ants: 
“Tf anyone comes this way asking for me, say I am inside your 
nest.” Then he sloughed his skin like a snake and made himself so 
small that his footprints hardly showed on the ground. He ran 
and ran and ran for many miles, until he met a small iguana with 
whom he spent a little while. 

In the meantime Hiwabu stayed in her house for four days. 
Then she decided she too would not live any longer at Nepau, but 
would go and find her brother. She searched and searched for traces 
of him, but always was in a quandary as to which way to go. At 
last she met the very small iguana that Hido had spoken to, and the 
little fellow sang her a song about Hido and she knew she was on 
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the right track. Here she slept the night and at daybreak began her 
journey once more. Hido was a day in front of her and each day 
he managed to shoot a bird or a pig or some other game of the forest. 
Half he always ate, but the rest he left tied to the post of his shelter. 
This half Hiwabu always found the following day and so was kept 
supplied with food on her journey. When at last she grew weary 
she took our her nose-bone and threw it in the direction Hido was 
travelling. 

Later Hido became lame and sat down to rest his foot, which 
had become very painful. Hiwabu put on an extra spurt for the 
next few miles and managed to catch up with him, thus ending her 
long and tiring search. She found him nursing his foot and he then 
lay down on his face for a while, overcome with the pain. After- 
wards he sat and squeezed and squeezed his foot and to his astonish- 
ment out came a nose-bone which he immediately placed in his 
plaited armband. 

The two now continued their journey together and each after- 
noon stopped to prepare a shelter for the night. Hiwabu would go 
off to cut nipa palm leaves to thatch the shelter while Hido set out 
with his bow and arrows to look for game. One day he managed 
to bring down a red parrot, which he caught and killed. Then he 
relieved himself. Hiwabu came along later and sat down on the 
spot before she noticed it. Hido gave her the bird, and they slept 
in one place until he found the state Hiwabu was in. He then ran 
away in shame. He reached one place only to leave it. He arrived 
at another place still to continue his journey. For days and days he 
went on westward until he came to a great village which he found was 
Dudi, the home of the dead. This village was so great that he could 
not tell where it ended. 

Finding life pleasant here he decided to make a jew’s harp. 
He tried to cut the instrument first from one tree and then from 
another, but the wood was always useless, and at last he gave up 
in despair. Next he tried some of the bone from his left forearm. 
This time he was successful, and the harp he made gave forth sounds 
that travelled a long distance. 

That night he set out to look for Hiwabu, but he returned 
without success. He called and called and played tunes on his 
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harp and at last Hiwabu heard and answered. They met joyfully. 
“ Ah,” said Hiwabu, “I was frightened you were dead.” ‘ No,” 
answered Hido, “I am not dead, I am still alive.” 

But Hiwabu did not like the sound of the jew’s harp, so she 
took off her grass petticoat and gave it to Hido to tie round it. 
He found that he could not now play his harp, so he threw the 
petticoat away and put the bone back in his forearm. Hiwabu and 
Hido then continued to live at Dudi for a long time. 


Hido or Waea and his wife Hiwabu once lived at Mibu Island 
in the estuary of the Fly River. One day she was very angry over 
some trifle and went away by herself. Seeing a stumpy tree she 
climbed in and settled herself in the fork. All of a sudden the tree 
broke off and took her up into the sky. So high it was, that she could 
see Neuri hill near the Kikori Delta. Soon afterwards, Hido missed 
her, and searched and searched to no avail. At last he saw Hiwabu 
or what he thought was her in the waters of one of the rivers, and he 
jumped in to go to her. Down, down, down he went, but he could 
not find her. Then he heard a crocodile named Gibaru calling out. 
So he asked Gibaru where Hiwabu was, and Gibaru told him to look 
upwards. There, sure enough was Hiwabu sitting on a nabea tree 
in the sky. 

Hido then began to seek a means of reaching Hiwabu. He 
called the birds and gave them pay, and told them to get Hiwabu, 
but they could not reach her. Then a bird called Hiurapunapuna 
came and he sent it. This bird reached Hiwabu. She took off her 
red petticoat and tied it round the bird, saying, ‘“‘ How am I to get 
down?” The bird returned to Hido who now sent another bird 
called Subowarie. He tied a white kepa shell over the breast of 
the bird and said, ‘‘ You go up and bring me Hiwabu.”” The bird 
returned without Hiwabu, but he allowed it to keep the shell as 
payment. This bird now has a white breast. 

Hido next found a climbing vine (ubivio) and told it to grow up 
and get his wife. The vine grew and grew and reached to where 
Hiwabu was sitting on her nabea tree. She caught hold of it and said, 
“ You are not strong enough for me. If I let go my seat I shall fall 
down.”’ So the vine returned to its former size. Hido sent all the 
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birds one after the other to try to bring Hibawu down, but to no 
purpose. He also sent fish, but they too were of little use. 

Later on he found a stone axe called Awatu. He looked round 
to see what he could do with it. Hiwabu called out to him, “‘ You 
go to Neuri.” He took her advice and went there. He cut down 
many trees until the axe broke into small pieces. These the women 
of Neuri gathered and threw westward, where they fell around the 
Bamu and the Turama Rivers. Still Hido kept on felling trees 
hoping to get to the one which held up the nabea. He travelled 
westward to the Daru side, even as far as Tonda. Hiwabu called to 
Hido, “‘ I do not want to go that side.”’ 

By and by the nabea tree fell from the sky and Hiwabu reached 
the village of Aibaru on Neuri. Hido called out, ‘ Where are you, 
Hiwabu ?” thinking she had fallen near the water. He called to 
a small fish called Giro and sat on its back, but it sank with him 
so he returned. Then he heard a big fish Bidu calling out. He asked 
it where his wife was, and climbed on to its back. It also wanted 
to sink. Then he saw a crocodile and said, ‘‘ You come here.” 
Then he heard Hiwabu call out, ‘“ You get on its back.” This he 
did, and the crocodile turned itself into a canoe and carried him 
eastward. When Hiwabu saw the canoe coming she said, ““ What a 
lovely canoe ; shall I go down? No, I am frightened of it.” 

On and on Hido travelled till he reached Dibiri Creek which 
flows into the Bamu at Buniki. Here he met a big man called 
Karabai, who lived in a village between the Gama and Bamu Rivers 
where flow the two creeks called Dibiri. In those days it was firm 
ground and the people had good gardens where now is swamp. 

The next day Hido travelled on and on and on. Passing the 
Gama and the Turama he reached the Kikori Delta. He continued 
up the rivers until he arrived near Neuri, where he saw Aibaru’s 
house. 

Aibaru was a man with a tremendous belly, and when Hido 
arrived he was busily chewing betel nut. Hiwabu said to him, 
‘“‘ Hido has come,” and Aibaru called out, ‘“‘ Hido, come here.”” Hido 
went ashore with all his valuables and the canoe disappeared. This 
surprised Hido at first, but he remarked, ‘‘ Never mind.” Aibaru 
kept Hiwabu away from his house, and Hido searched and searched 
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for her, but never told Aibaru that he was looking for her. Aibaru 
gave him food and betel nut. All this time Hiwabu was hidden 
behind a sago palm wall in Aibaru’s house. When she heard her 
husband’s voice she made a small hole so that she could see him. 
He saw her, but did not say anything to Aibaru, until he had given 
presents of pearl-shell to him. Then he took his wife and said to 
his host, ‘‘ Let us make a dance” and they decorated themselves 
and made themselves beautiful. Aibaru’s people had many gardens, 
but since Hido said he must have fish for the dance feast all the 
women went out to catch some. They were able to find only a few 
prawns. Aibaru was sitting near a small creek chewing betel nut. 
One of the nuts fell down to the bottom of the hill. Hido said, “‘ I 
will go and get it.” He ran off and picked it up. When he came 
back he pushed it into the place where Aibaru’s anus should have 
been. From the hole he made all kinds of fish escaped and rushed 
down into the sea. It was, in fact, these fish which had made 
Aibaru’s belly so large. It now shrank to ordinary size. Some of 
the fish Hido told to remain in the sea, while others he told to go up 
the rivers. 

The women now went out again and caught quantities of fish, 
so that Hido was able to perform his dance. He gave Aibaru many 
presents and went away with Hiwabu. When they reached the 
bottom of the hill and were well on their way home, Hiwabu said, 
“QO, I have left my red petticoat behind.” So they returned. She 
went up to get her petticoat while Hido waited in a canoe. As she 
entered the house Aibaru got up and closed the door. Hido waited 
and waited in vain for her and then, getting impatient, rooted up 
a banana (didobugu) and carried it up the hill. The village people 
called out, “See Hido is returning,” and when he arrived at the 
village he and Aibaru fought. Hido hit Aibaru many times with the 
banana stump and killed him. Down, down, down he fell, clearing 
away all treesin his path. This clearing can be seen down the hillside 
of Aibaru Hill to this day. Eventually, Aibaru fell into the river 
and sank and was carried away by the tide. 

His young brother Kubai had been out in the bush and on his 
return the village people told him what had occurred in his absence. 
He became very angry and shot Hido through the temple with an 
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arrow. The village people took sides and a great fight began. 
By and by they grew tired, and Hido took his wife and went off 
with her to Kiwai, somewhere near Wabuda. 

In the meantime Aibaru had travelled as far as a village now 
known as Ururumuba. There a man called Waime was fishing with 
a fish trap. When he pulled it up he was astonished to find how 
heavy it was, and still more astonished to find a man’s body. ‘“ Oh! 
Oh!” he cried, “‘ What have I got that makes the trap so heavy ? ” 
He took the body to his house saying, “‘ This is my child.” He built 
a platform and put the corpse on it. Underneath he built a great 
fire. Soon the grease began to drip. All of a sudden, when the heat 
was very great, Aibaru sat up. “‘ Where am I?” he exclaimed. 
“What is this place?” Waime told him, “ You stay where you 
are; you are dead,” but Aibaru would not listen and got up. 

Later Waime and Aibaru went to live at Aveoa (Cape Black- 
wood). Near here there is a place called Hidogibu where many 
groves of coconuts formerly were, but which at the present time have 
been all washed away. 

LEO. AUSTEN 





MALAY INFLUENCE ON THE ABORIGINAL CULTURES OF 
NORTH-EASTERN ARNHEM LAND 


By W. LLOYD WARNER 


8 har: Malays, from a very early date, made yearly voyages down 

through the East Indian Islands and through the Arafura Sea 
to the northern coast of Australia. Their prows sailed into many 
harbours and river mouths that indent the coast from the Victoria 
River, which flows into the Indian Ocean in West Australia, to the 
southern limits of the Gulf of Carpentaria in the east. 

Sir Matthew Flinders, in the second volume of his Voyage to 
Terra Australis, reports having seen first evidences of the Malays 
in the Pellew Islands.1 He next speaks of them when he was 
anchored at Caledon Bay,” but it was not until he had reached the 





*P.172. ‘‘ Pellew Group: December, 1802: Indications of some foreign people 
having visited this group were almost as numerous, and as widely extended as those 
left by the natives. Besides pieces of earthen jars and trees cut with axes, we found 
remnants of bamboo lattice work, palm leaves sewed with cotton thread into the 
form of such hats as are worn by the Chinese, and the remains of blue cotton trowsers, 
of the fashion called moormans. A wooden anchor of one fluke, and three boats’ 
rudders of violet wood were also found ; but what puzzled me most was a collection 
of stones piled together in a line, resembling a low wall, with short lines running 
perpendicularly at the back, dividing the space behind into compartments. In 
each of these were the remains of a charcoal fire, and all the wood near at hand had 
been cut down. Mr. Brown saw on another island a similar construction, with not 
less than thirty-six partitions, over which was laid a rude piece of frame work ; 
and the neighbouring mangroves, to the extent of an acre and a half, had been cut 
down. It was evident that these people were Asiatics, but of what particular nation, 
or what their business here, could not be ascertained ; I suspected them, however, 
to be Chinese, and that the nutmegs might possibly be their object. From the 
traces amongst Wellesley’s Island, they had been conjectured to be shipwrecked 
people ; but that opinion did not now appear to be correct.” 


*P. 213. “Caledon Bay: February, 1803: That this bay had before received 
the visits of some strangers, was evinced by the knowledge which the natives had of 
fire arms ; they imitated the act of shooting when we first landed, and when a musket 
was fired at their request, were not much alarmed. A quantity of posts was lying 
near the water, which had been evidently cut with iron instruments ; and when we 
inquired of the inhabitants concerning them, they imitated with their hands the 
motion of an axe cutting down a tree, and then stopping, exclaimed Poo! Whence 
we understood that the people who cut the wood had fire arms. This was all that 
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English Company Islands that he actually came in contact with the 
Malays themselves.® 





could be learned from the natives ; but from the bamboos and partitions of frame 
work found here, similar to those at Pellew’s Group, they were doubtless the same 
Asiatic nation, if not the same individuals, of whom so many traces had been seen 
all the way from the head of the gulph.” 

%Pp. 228-233. “‘ English Company’s Islands: February, 1803, Thursday 17: 
After clearing the narrow passage between Cape Wilberforce and Bromny’s Isles, we 
followed the main coast to the S.W.; having on the starbord hand some high and 
large islands, which closed in towards the coast a-head so as to make it doubtful 
whether there were any passage between them. Under the nearest island was 
perceived a canoe full of men ; and in a sort of roadsted, at the south end of the same 
island, there were six vessels covered over like hulks, as if laid up for the bad season. 
Our conjectures were various as to who those people could be, and what their business 
here ; but we had little doubt of their being the same, whose traces had been found 
so abundantly in the Gulph. I had inclined to the opinion that these traces had been 
left by Chinese, and the report of the natives in Caledon Bay that they had fire 
arms, strengthened the supposition ; and combining this with the appearance of the 
vessels, I set them down for piratical Ladrones who secreted themselves here from 
pursuit, and issued out as the season permitted, or prey invited them. Impressed 
with this idea, we tacked to work up for the road ; and our pendant and ensign being 
hoisted, each of them hung out a small white flag.” 


- . we learned that they were prows from Macassar, and the six Malay 
commanders shortly afterwards came on board ina canoe. It happened fortunately 
that my cook was a Malay, and through his means I was able to communicate with 
them. The chief of the six prows was a short, elderly man, named Pobassoo ; he 
said there were upon the coast, in different divisions, sixty prows, and that Salloo 
was the commander in chief. These people were Mahometans, and on looking 
into the launch, expressed great horror to see hogs there ; nevertheless they had no 
objection to port wine, and even requested a bottle to carry away with them at 
sunset.” 


“ Friday 18, February 1803: My desire to learn every thing concerning these 
people, and the strict look-out which it had been necessary to keep upon them, 
prevented me attending to any other business during their stay. According to 
Pobassoo, from whom my information was principally obtained, sixty prows belong- 
ing to the Rajah of Boni, and carrying one thousand men, had left Macassar with 
the north-west monsoon, two months before, upon an expedition to this coast ; and 
the fleet was then lying in different places to the westward, five or six together, 
Pobassoo’s division being the foremost. These prows seemed to be about twenty-five 
tons, and to have twenty or twenty-five men in each ; that of Pobassoo carried two 
small brass guns, obtained from the Dutch, but the others had only muskets ; besides 
which, every Malay wears a cress or dagger, either secretly or openly. I inquired 
after bows and arrows, and the ippo poison, but they had none of them ; and it was 
with difficulty they could understand what was meant by the ippo. 


“‘ The object of their expedition was a certain marine animal, called ieee, 
Of this they gave me two dried specimens ; and it proved to be the beche-de-mer, 
or sea cucumber which we had first seen on the reefs of the East Coast, and had 
afterwards hauled on shore so plentifully with the seine, especially in Caledon Bay. 
They get the trepang by diving, in from 3 to 8 fathoms water; and where it is 
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The Malay trading in North Australia excited Flinders’ curiosity, 
and after leaving the Continent and arriving at Timor he inquired 
further into their trading methods and also attempted to discover 
when trade with Australia had first started. His statement that 
“ but twenty years before one of their prows was driven by the north- 
west monsoon to the coast of New Holland ”’ was the beginning of 
the trading relations between the East Indies and Australia seems 
rather doubtful, and it is highly likely that trade had been going on 
long before this period. 





abundant, a man will bring up eight or ten at a time. The mode of preserving it is 
this : the an mal is split down one side, boiled, and pressed with a weight of stones ; 
then stretched open by slips of bamboo, dried in the sun, and afterwards in smoke, 
when it is fit to be put away in bags, but requires frequent exposure to the sun. A 
thousand trepang make a picol, of about 125 Dutch pounds; and one hundred 
picols are a cargo for a prow. It is carried to Timor, and sold to the Chinese, who 
meet them there ; and when all the prows are assembled, the fleet returns to Macassar. 
By Timor, seemed to be meant Timor-laoet ; for when I inquired concerning the 
English, Dutch, and Portuguese there, Pobassoo knew nothing of them: he had 
heard of Coepang, a Dutch settlement, but said it was upon another island.” 


“Saturday 19, February 1803: Pobassoo had made six or seven voyages from 
Macassar to this coast, within the preceding twenty years, and he was one of the 
first who came ; but had never seen any ship here before. This road was the first 
rendezvous for his division, to take in water previously to going into the Gulph. 
One of their prows had been lost the year before, and much i inquiry was made con- 
cerning the pieces of wreck we had seen ; and a canoe’s rudder being produced, it 
was recognized as having belonged to her. They sometimes had skirmishes with the 
native inhabitants of the coast ; Pobassoo himself had been formerly speared in the 
knee, and a man had been slightly wounded since their arrival in this road: they 
cautioned us much to beware of the natives. 

“‘ They had no knowledge of any European settlement in this country.” 

. They carry a month’s water, in joints of bamboo; and their food is 
rice, cocoa nuts, and dried fish, with a few fowls for the chiefs. The black gummotoo 
rope, of which we had found pieces at Sir Edward Pellew’s Group, was in use on 
board the prows ; and they said it was made from the same palm whence the sweet 
sirup, ca.led gulah, is obtained. 

““My numberless questions were answered patiently, and with apparent sin- 
cerity ; Pobassoo even stopped one day longer at my desire, than he had intended, 
for the north-west monsoon, he said, would not blow quite a month longer, and he 
was rather late.” 

‘P. 257. “Timor: April, 1803: I made many inquiries concerning the Malay 
trepang fishers, whom we had met at the entrance of the Gulph of Carpentaria, and 
learned the following particulars. The natives of Macassar had been long accustomed 
to fish for the trepang amongst the islands in the vicinity of Java, and upon a dry 
shoal lying to the south of Rottee ; but about twenty years before, one of their 
prows was driven by the north-west monsoon to the coast of New Holland, and 
finding the trepang to be abundant, they afterwards returned ; and had continued 
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Norman B. Tindale, in his recent monograph “‘ The Natives of 
Groote Eyelandt and the West Coast of the Gulf of Carpentaria ”’ 
(Records of the Australian Museum, Vol. 3, No. 2, March 31, 1926), 
also speaks of evidences of the Malays in the area in which he did 
his field work. He mentions the tamarind trees left by the Malays 
and the old anchorages, as well as the cemetery sites. 

In the region from Cape Stewart and the Crocodile Islands (in 
the Arafura Sea and to the west and north of north-eastern Arnhem 
Land) to Caledon Bay and the Gulf of Carpentaria there were several 
concentration points used by the Malays in their trade relations 
with the local natives. The chief centres were at Malay Bay in the 
east, Elcho Island, on a mound formed by an old native camp site 
at the eastern mouth of the Caddell Straits, and at Millingimbi 
Island, in the Crocodile group in the west. It was at these centres 
that the Malays took down the great fibre sails and mast-poles from 
their ships and made anchor for the rainy season. 

The voyagers made their first appearance each year when the 
monsoons drove their cumbersome ships down from Timor Laut and 
Macassar through the Arafura Sea to Malay Bay and the other 
landing points. According to the blacks, there was considerable 
competition among the various ships to arrive in Arnhem Land 
first because of the larger harvest the first traders reaped. The 
competitions occasionally resulted in ships remaining all through 
the dry season to be on location before the others arrived in October 
or November. The informants declare that ‘‘ when the first lightning 
came the Macassar man came, too.” 


ECONOMIC ORGANIZATION OF THE MALAY TRADERS 


The Malays did not establish any permanent settlements in the 
whole area, where a permanent population occupied a site for the 





to fish there since that time. The governor was of opinion, that the Chinese did not 
meet them at Timor-laoet, but at Macassar itself, where they are accustomed to 
trade for birds’ nests, trepang, sharks’ fins, &c.; and it therefore seems probable 
that the prows rendezvous only at Timor-laoet, on quitting Carpentaria, and then 
return in a fleet, with their cargoes. 

“‘ The value of the common trepang at Canton, was said to be forty dollars the 
picol, and for the best, or black kind, sixty ; which agrees with what I had been told 
in Malay Road, allowing to the Chinese the usual profit of cent. per cent. (from 
Macassar to their own country.” 
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entire year. No Malay women were allowed to accompany the 
men on their southern voyages. With the exception of the tamarind 
tree and possibly the bamboo, no flora of the East Indies were 
transplanted to the northern coast of Australia. The Malays did 
not engage in any form of agriculture in this part of Australia. 
Although they brought rice for trade with the aborigines, none was 
ever planted by them or by the natives. It may be possible that 
two coconut palm trees reported by the natives of the Kolpa clan of 
Cape Wessel Island were planted by the western trader, but it is 
more likely that the two trees are the result of coconuts being carried 
in by the tides, which bring hundreds of these nuts to the northern 
Arnhem Land shores. 

The ocean currents are exceptionally rapid in the Arafura 
Sea and the distances of no great length from coconut-growing areas, 
which makes it highly possible that of the tens of thousands of nuts 
washed ashore through the years, two of them might have taken 
root. Recent researches have shown that coconuts can remain in 
sea-water for a considerable period of time without losing their 
germinating powers. 

The Malay traders made these long trips from their native 
islands to Australia because they wanted to acquire the native 
pearl shell, pearls, tortoise shell, trepang, and sandal wood, found 
all along the shores of North Australia. The natives received in 
return dugout canoes, rice, molasses, tobacco, cloth for sarongs, 
belts, knives, tomahawks, gin, and pipes, as well as other articles of 
trade. The Malay did not come to North Australia to establish 
outposts of his civilization and promote agriculture, nor had he 
any desire to proselytize the aborigines to worship his gods; he 
came to trade for highly valued articles on which the natives placed 
little value, and when he had accomplished his purpose he was glad 
to go home to Macassar, Koepang, or Timor Laut. Consequently 
he had little effect on the native civilization or its racial stock. 

The various head men of the coastal clans were made “ kings ” 
by Malay traders: they were given canoes in exchange for pearls, 
sandal wood, trepang, and other native products. Usually the 
brother of the “ king ’”’ also was made a “ king ’”’ to assist his older 
brother. The younger brother being made a “ king” in addition 
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to his older brother is clearly a Malay adaptation of native custom, 
since the ceremonial leader of a clan usually has his younger brother 
to assist him. The head men were put in charge of their clansmen 
in the trepang expeditions. The Malays traded with all men for 
their turtle shell, pearls, pearl shell, and sandal wood. Friendships 
grew up between various Malays and aborigines to the extent that 
the black fathers took their young sons down to the Malay boats 
and pointed out the men who were to be their trading friends when 
they were grown up. This indicates a tendency to organize the 
trade on the basis of the patrilineal line, which again shows that the 
Malays did not attempt to change native civilization, but merely 
adapted themselves to the native social institutions. 

The gin traded to the natives caused great drunken orgies to 
be held occasionally and much blood was shed in inter-clan fights 
that came to the surface under this alcoholic stimulation. However, 
the alcohol seems to have had no effect upon the general well-being 
of the people. 

Many of the black men went back to the Malay country with the 
returning fleets and stayed through the intervening season. There 
are a few cases on record of men who stayed permanently and 
married Malay women, but this was very rare. 

The Malays also bought spears and spear-throwers from the 
blacks, but it is likely this was done in modern times because of 
their interest in them as mementoes rather than as weapons. 

The trade with the Malays seems to have been on a pure basis 
of exchange, with very little else in its social content. Nevertheless, 
it had very little effect on the aboriginal ideas of trade. The Murngin 
trade is fairly extensive. The native sometimes exchanges things 
he possesses for the things he needs and cannot get from his own 
territory, but the larger basis of trade in north-eastern Arnhem Land 
is one of social reciprocity which establishes a social bond between 
the traders and enlarges the social periphery of each. A trade 
between two peoples is considerably ritualized, and may be an 
exchange of the same objects, such as carved spears, spear-throwers, 
or baskets. 

All this again shows the strong resistance of the Murngin culture 
against outside influence. The Malay trader came for an exchange 
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of goods and nothing else, and it would be thought, in the hundreds 
of years he was likely to have been in Arnhem Land, he would have 
given a new impetus to Murngin ideas of exchange. But as far as 
can be determined the Murngin ideas are no different from what they 
were before he arrived, since the trade life fits into the general 
setting of their culture. Further, this system of exchange is no 
different from that of the interior tribes, and it still is not a matter 
of pure economics, but is of more significance to the social and 
ritualistic life of the people. 


INFLUENCE ON THE ABORIGINAL MATERIAL CULTURE 


Although the influence of the Malay was of no great importance, 
nevertheless, it had considerable influence upon certain aspects of 
the material culture of the tribes who occupied the coastal plains 
along the Arafura Sea and the western shores of the Gulf of Carpen- 
taria. 

In brief, the Malay introduced the dugout canoe, its mast and 
pandanus sail, the Malay type of pipe, a fashion for cutting the beard 
in a kind of Van Dyke style, and an appreciation for iron and metals. 
It is possible that the tides had carried in wooden planks with metal 
on them before the Malay arrived in Australia, for at the present 
time the natives often find planks with nails, which are extracted 
and used for fish hooks. The tomahawk was also brought into 
North Australia and became a part of the native culture, partly 
supplanting, along the coast, the ground stone axe. It was, of 
course, not made by the Australians. The technique of grinding a 
stone axe is still known by the men of these tribes. The metal axes 
did not come in sufficient number to supply all the needs of the 
natives. It is unlikely that many iron axes ever reached the interior 
peoples, and that their proximity and the native’s tendency to lose 
his implements, which necessitate making new stone axes, greatly 
contributed to the continuation of this technique in the aboriginal 
culture. 

The dugout canoe used by the natives possesses no outrigger, 
but it is a fairly well-shaped boat and is very much superior to the 
indigenous bark canoe that the native had used before the arrival 
of the Malay as his chief means of water transport. The Malays 
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who traded with the Australians used the double outrigger. Some 
of the present day natives know how to make an outrigger, but 
this addition to the dugout was not appreciated by the more con- 
servative aborigines, and never became part of their culture. It 
is likely that this was due to the influence of their own bark canoe. 
This latter boat lacked an outrigger and it was easier and simpler 
to learn how to manage a dugout canoe without an outrigger than 
it was to learn how to operate one with it. 

Judging from the direct evidence of the natives who were alive 
at the time when the Malays were still coming to North Australia, 
it is probable that the blacks did not manufacture their own dugouts 
until the white Australian government sent its gunboats up to the 
western entrance of the Arafura Sea and prevented their trading 
with the black natives. Several informants reported that when the 
last consignment of canoes was eventually broken up all of the 
people went back to bark canoes, but that a few of the men from 
the English Company Islands had learned how to make the dugout, 
and that the manufacture of this type of boat was learned from 
them. This story seems likely, for the termination of the Malay 
voyages occurred when several of the informants were old enough to 
observe and to remember the exact circumstances. Groote Eyelandt 
and Caledon Bay were also concentration points of the Malays. 
Groote Eyelandt particularly was a region where the native culture 
had more intensive contact with the Malay traders. Possibly this 
trade was learned there and the English Company Island people re- 
learned it from their southern neighbours.® 

The conservatism of Australian material culture is more or 
less demonstrated by the persistence of the bark canoe. Even today 
men who know how to make a dugout with outrigger equipment 
sail their bark canoes across the open sea from island to island and 
from the various points of land. The fashioning of a dugout canoe 
takes much longer and it is more difficult to manufacture than any 
other article in the North Australian technology; further, after 
it has been made, it becomes a more or less permanent part of a 





5See Norman B. Tindale, “ Natives of Groote Eyelandt and the West Coast of the 
Gulf of Carpentaria,” Records of the Australian Museum, Vol. 3, No. 2, March 31, 
1926, page 130. 
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man’s equipment. The bark canoe is easily constructed; it can 
be made for immediate use with very little labour, and the material 
for its construction is always at hand. Its value in labour is conse- 
quently little, and it can be discarded with no feeling of loss. A 
bark canoe is seldom used after one voyage, for it very quickly 
becomes unfit for use, due to cracking and warping of the bark. 
Since it does not become a permanent part of a man’s possessions 
it is not an added responsibility and care, as is the case with the 
dugout canoe. The material for the dugout canoe is very difficult 
to get, the trees used are frequently a considerable distance from 
the inland rivers or the sea and involve the labour of a number of 
men to transport the canoe from its place of manufacture to the 
water. The rarity of the material adds to the value of the canoe. 
The labour involved, and the organization of the labour, contribute 
their share to increasing the canoe’s value to the native owner, 
consequently an aborigine who possesses a dugout canoe feels a 
considerable responsibility for its safety and upkeep, and the canoe 
gives him the relationship with his immediate environment which 
is permanent and will not allow him to make his decisions with the 
ease that he would if he did not feel the necessity of taking care of 
his property. 

To sum up—the bark canoe fits into the general pattern of 
Murngin behaviour. The Murngin is not particularly interested in 
his material culture, and would rather not be disturbed by its burdens 
and responsibilities. The manufacture and possession of a dugout 
canoe obviously do not fit into the general scheme of things as does 
the bark canoe. It is highly probable that the tardy and partial 
acceptance of the dugout in Murngin culture was due to the above 
set of causes. When the Malays supplied the canoes ready-made, 
and they could be acquired each season for turtle shell that was 
saved during the dry season, or for pearls that the native found 
while eating his oysters, the burden of making the canoe and the 
great responsibility of ownership were not felt. The turtle shell 
and pearls were worthless to.the native, so that if a man lost his 
canoe he could replace it without any effort and without loss of any 
property that he valued. As a result of this, while the Malays 
supplied them ready-made the natives used them, but when the 
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Malay supply was gone the bark canoe once more returned to partial 
use. 

The dugout finally became a trait in Murngin material culture 
because it is a better boat for sea turtle hunting, for fishing, and for 
dugong spearing. A man has a better chance of harpooning a turtle, 
dugong, or shark in the comparatively firm footing supplied by a 
dugout than he has from the unsubstantial bark canoe. Several 
informants who were excellent hunters of these sea creatures declared 
that this was the reason that they used the dugout instead of the 
older bark canoe. 

The canoe mast and the pandanus sail are but two parts of 
one general invention, since the former is a mechanical device used 
to articulate the latter to a dugout canoe so that it will be driven by 
the wind instead of paddles. The technical equipment to make a 
mast was already in the hands of the native, since he is an expert 
carver. The ability he shows in the manufacture of his carved 
totemic emblems demonstrates this fact. The mast is a very simple 
object to make, and, what is more important, takes but a few minutes 
and can be discarded when it has been used but once, with no sense 
of real loss to the owner. It does not burden the native with “ excess 
baggage.” It is easier to make a new one than to keep an old one. 

The use of the pandanus sail has become general in the north. 
It is easily constructed and only a few hours are taken for its manu- 
facture. It is a labour-saving device, for any such invention is 
deeply appreciated by the lIeisure-loving blacks. It, too, fits into 
the general scheme; no new technique was needed for its manu- 
facture. The simple twining method used in the construction of 
the native basket or mat with but slight modification made an 
excellent pandanus leaf sail, the only difference being the size of 
the strands used. 

The most difficult element in the learning process that would 
enable a man to sail a boat rather than paddle it was the actual 
sailing itself. As has been said, the manufacture of a mast and sail 
is simple, but to learn to sail a canoe with a large pandanus sail, 
to adjust it to the vagaries of winds and tides, and, in all, learn the 
job of a sailor man, undoubtedly took a long time. From what the 
writer has seen of the native’s lack of interest in any activity that 
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was not pleasurable, it seems obvious to him that had not the native 
had keen interest in the sea and a strong wanderlust, both of which 
the dugout canoe and its mast and sail definitely satisfied, Murngin 
civilization would never have adopted this whole complex. 

The Malay pipe is a small, straight stick with its centre bored 
out ; at about four inches from the distal end a hole is made in the 
side of the pipe which connects with the central chamber; this 
latter hole is lined with a small piece of tin and forms the pipe’s 
bowl and receptacle for tobacco when it is to be smoked. Bamboo 
or cane is generally used, or a small tree whose central core has been 
eaten out by termites. The Malays introduced both the use and 
manufacture of the tobacco pipe during the period that they traded 
with the aborigines. Although the aborigines know that they 
acquired the pipe from the Malays, they believe they practised 
smoking before this time, and point to the fact that there are several 
native tobaccos. Whether this is true or not it is impossible to 
say at the present time, but nearly all the evidence seems to point 
to the introduction of smoking into Australia from a Malay source. 
However, if this is true the natives very quickly learned how to 
use native substitutes after they could no longer obtain Malay 
tobacco. 

The substitution of the iron tomahawk (brought in as an article 
of trade by the Malays) for the stone axe, can be understood, since 
the iron implement is a far more capable instrument, and, for a 
more important reason, because the tomahawk was easily acquired 
and it was not necessary to learn how to make it. There was no 
arduous labour attached to collecting turtle shell to trade for an axe, 
for the shell came as a by-product to the pleasurable pursuit of 
harpooning these sea animals. The making of the stone axe took 
time and a considerable amount of hard labour, but to go turtle 
hunting was a pleasure, since turtle harpooning expeditions are not 
only for the anticipated pleasures of eating the flesh and to supply 
the family larder, but also for the pure joy of stalking the turtle, 
spearing it, and bringing it home to an admiring audience to 
appreciate one’s abilities as a hunter and a man of importance. 
Undoubtedly pride of workmanship is felt by a native axe-maker. 
His fellow tribesmen always express their appreciation of a well 
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turned-out axe or spear head, but the social approbation given to 
the two occupations is completely disproportionate. 


The turtle shell had never been used, and had been discarded 
until the Malay came ; that it should become an article of high value 
to the trader was an item of some amusement and a fortuitous 
circumstance for the aborigines. Since the women gather oysters, 
the trading of pearls for the Malay objects of trade was looked upon 
by the blacks as even a greater bit of luck than the trading of shell, 


The trepang (béche-de-mer) industry demanded more effort. 
In this activity the Malay showed himself a practical sociologist, 
for he made no vain attempt to change Murngin civilization to his 
liking, but merely used the institutions he found among them to 
satisfy his wants. The sociological aspects of the adaptation of 
trepang gathering to aboriginal life will be discussed later in this 
article. For the present we shall examine the economic adaptation. 


Canoes were given to certain men who, with their clansmen, 
gathered the sea slugs from off the low-lying sand banks at low tide. 
All this the native understood, since it was but one added particular 
to a general type of behaviour, and although the blacks do not eat 
trepang, this animal belongs to a group of sea-shore fauna which 
are gathered and eaten, and it was only necessary to add this article 
of diet to the other group without any change in the methods of 
acquiring food. But there is one element of the economic structure 
of Murngin civilization that must have made this adaptation some- 
what difficult, since the sexual division of labour allots the task of 
gathering mollusc and other sea-shore foods to the women. Men 
only gather these articles of diet for their own use when they have 
no women with them and there is nothing else to eat. It is very 
likely if the natives could not have speared fish, harpooned dugong 
or turtle while looking for trepang beds, the Malays would have 
found the industry unprofitable, if not impossible. 


The Malay brought the tamarind fruit with him. The seeds 
that were thrown away sprouted, and now the lands where he 
voyaged are known by their growth of the tamarind tree. Many 
of these are very large. The circles of trees which surround the 
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spot where once a very large tamarind tree had formerly grown 
show that they are but secondary growths, and do not represent 
the earliest period of the Malay contact. No one knows how long 
the Malay has been making his voyages to Australia. The writer 
attempted to find an approximate date of his first intrusion into 
the Arafura Sea with the use of the tamarind tree. A few of the 
larger trees were cut down and cross-sections taken to show the 
number of growth rings on the tree. It was thought by taking the 
amount of time shown by the tree’s rings and adding approximately 
two-thirds of the time it took the parent tree to grow that it might be 
possible to say at least that the Malay had been coming for the period 
represented by their growth, even though we could not say he had 
been in North Australia before this. Unfortunately, according to 
competent botanists, it is impossible to date a tamarind by its tree 
rings. 

The writer excavated two large shell mounds on Millingimbi 
Island, in the Crocodile group, both of which had tamarind trees 
near, or growing on them. One of these kitchen middens surrounded 
a water-hole that was known generally to all the aborigines as 
Macassar Well. Although I was able to accumulate a large collection 
of native artefacts in the eight feet of shell that was excavated, I 
did not find any artefacts that were Malay. This, however, does not 
demonstrate a late Malay invasion because negative evidence does 
not prove the Malay was not there. In addition to this, the bases of 
the trunks of the tamarind trees on the mound were well covered 
with refuse shell. One tree was, by measurement, well over a foot 
under the accumulated shell. Since the accumulated refuse was 
well packed and hardened by time, this seems to point to a consider- 
able period of Malay contact with North Australia. The number of 
people using this mound was never large, and it would take such a 
group a considerable period of time to throw away a sufficient 
number of mollusc shells to form a foot of débris around the base 
of a tamarind tree. 


The ripe tamarind pods are eaten and greatly appreciated 
by the natives. They are looked upon as a part of the general 
economic flora, although it is known that they were derived from 
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the Malay. No native would ever think of planting a tamarind 
tree for later use. 


From this brief summary of the Malay influence on the material 
culture of the Murngin, it is obvious that the number of Malay 
contributions was small, and considered from the larger aspect of 
the total aboriginal material culture, was of no great numerical 
importance. Looked at from the point of view of Malay civilization 
it can be seen that the greater part of Malay technology was not 
adopted. All the objects taken over by Murngin culture were but 
modifications of original indigenous inventions, with the possible 
exception of the Malay pipe. The exotic dugout canoe, with its 
mast and sail, partially took the place of the bark canoe, but did not 
entirely supplant it. The tamarind tree, although a part of the 
culture because it contributes very slightly to the Murngin larder, 
is not a true cultural element, since Murngin civilization is in no 
way responsible for its existence. In Malay culture it is an integral 
part of their civilization, since it is planted and is part of their 
agricultural complex. It is probable that tides, currents, birds, 
and other natural causes introduced several floral species into the 
north that are part of the raw material that is used in the technological 
and economic life of the Murngin. Once given the knowledge that 
the tamarind fruit is an edible product, these plants, brought in by 
natural means, occupy the same position in Murngin life as the 
tamarind. ; 


With the exception of the canoe, sail, mast, tobacco pipe, 
Malay beard, and tamarind tree, little else was contributed by these 
traders as a permanent part of Murngin material culture. The 
influence on the interior people was far less than that felt by the 
coastal groups. The dugout, with its sail and mast, has not, even 
today, penetrated twenty miles inland, except by visits of the coastal 
people, even though there are large navigable rivers and inland lakes 
that would support a dugout canoe. The Malay pipe is generally 
used on the coast and the interior. Very few iron tomahawks ever 
reached the bush people. The tamarind tree is found only on the 
coast and the adjacent islands, for the Malay never penetrated the 
interior parts of Arnhem Land. 
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MALAY INFLUENCE ON THE SOCIAL LIFE OF THE MURNGIN 


Although the contributions of Malay civilization to Murngin 
material culture were not large, the purely social elements added 
to the aboriginal civilization were still less, and probably of less 
importance in modifying the other social traits. The chief elements 
of immaterial culture that were adopted by the eastern Arafuran 
natives were: (I) a pidgin Malay language that was spoken by a 
considerable number of natives in all the coastal tribes, but not by 
all the male members of the society ; (2) Malay personal and place 
names ; (3) part of the mast-raising ceremony of the Malay voyagers ; 


(4) a mourning ceremony, and (5) other fragmentary elements, 
such as folk tales. 


A pidgin Malay dialect was spoken by most of the older men 
among the tribes along the Arafura coast. This language became a 
lingua franca among the various linguistic groups who border the 
coast. A man from Cape Don, in the far west, could make himself 
understood to the people of Groote Eyelandt if he had travelled 
from his home to this eastern island. This language stimulated 
inter-tribal communication. The introduction of the dugout canoe, 
with its sail, also accelerated and intensified the inter-relations of 
the various local groups and dialectic tribes. Anyone who has 
travelled a few hundred miles in a dugout, with and without sails, 
quickly comes to the conclusion that a canoe with sail can average 
more than double the distance of a canoe depending on paddles for 
locomotion. The sailing canoe also made it possible for two friendly 
groups separated by hostile clans to communicate when the inter- 
vening peoples were on the warpath. Before this time, with the 
old bark canoe, it was often necessary to land on unfriendly territory 
because of the voyager’s inability to cover the distance in one day’s 
paddling. Although the dugout was capable of carrying more people 
than its predecessor, it did not develop into a war canoe. 


The Malays gave all the islands, beaches, bodies of water, 
peninsulas, and other landmarks names from their own vocabulary, 
which the natives learned and used in addition to their own. All 
the locations in the whole territory which were touched by the 
Malay sailors have native, as well as Malay terms. Men who do 
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not know the Malay dialect usually know the Malay place names of a 
particular district. 

Almost all the people of the Arafura country also have Malay 
personal names. These terms were originally given them by the 
Malays, but they were passed by the natives to their own relatives 
through the custom of giving a sister’s daughter’s son, or a son’s 
son, the name of a mother’s mother’s brother, or a father’s father, 
and in the female line by giving the daughter’s daughter or brother’s 
son’s daughter the name of a mother’s mother or father’s father’s 
sister. The Murngin know which are Malay personal and place 
names and which are aboriginal in origin. 

There were no Malay words adopted by the blacks to describe 
the various social institutions of the Murngin. No clan or local 
group, as far as the writer could determine, received a Malay name 
which was used by the black. No kinship term was adopted from 
the Malay terms, although it might be argued that the word for 
father (bapa), in Murngin nomenclature being the same as the Malay 
word, was taken from the intruders. When it is realized that this 
same word bapa figures in the more central tribes as a kinship term, 
and that in some of these kinship systems it means older brother 
and in other places describes still different relatives, it will be seen 
that this likeness in the two languages was probably a coincidence. 
It could just as easily be argued that our word “ papa ’”’ was taken 
over by the blacks and used for their word for father, since white 
civilization had been in contact with aboriginal Australian culture 
in the south and east for a considerable period of time. A visiting 
Malay, had he come later than the white man to the Arafura country, 
might have argued this were he as uncritical as many white theorists 
in their arguments for the diffusion of culture traits. 

The Malays but slightly influenced Murngin mythology. Certain 
myths seem to have a possible Malay origin, or, if not Malay, then 
they have possibly come from some outside source, since they do not 
seem to fit into the general cultural background. The belief, for 
instance, that a man acquires the soul of the man he has killed may 
be due to the transportation of the head-hunting idea from Indonesia 
to Australia by these traders. On the other hand, it is also likely 
that this Indonesian idea has come by way of New Guinea and then 
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down to Australia at a very much earlier period than this last Malay 
contact. 

Certain native myths have been somewhat modified to make a 
place for the Malay in the native cosmic ideology, just as the myths 
have been added to in order to account for the white man and his 
civilization, but all these changes are purely superficial and but 
additional facts seeded into native cosmologies. 

At the end of their stay in Australia the Malays always lifted 
their masts, which had been taken down, and securely fastened them 
to the decks as part of their final preparation for departure. It is 
possible that there was a sight ceremony involved in this. The 
Murngin have taken the activities that surrounded the lifting of the 
mast and transplanted it as a ritual into part of their burial ceremony. 
This has not been done by all of the clans, but is only confined to a 
few of the groups of the Yiritja moiety. The lifting of the mast by 
the Malays meant to the Murngin that they were leaving for that 
year, and, in a way, it symbolized their farewell to Australia in the 
minds of the Murngin. The idea of the departure of the Malay 
ship has been transferred to the idea of the departure of the soul 
of the dead. 

The corpse is lifted in the same way as Malays were supposed 
to have raised their mast and the natives chant a pidgin variety of 
Malay which seems to be a version of Malay chanting. When the 
body is raised from the ground to be taken to the grave two men 
say a Malay prayer over it. The prayer is supposed to mean, accord- 
ing to my native informants, that they are asking for a safe journey 
for the soul, that no trouble will come to it, just as the Malay, in 
his prayer, asked for a safe voyage for his ship. This prayer was 
said by the Malays, according to native ideas, during a storm and 
before they left for their homelands. The natives then dance a 
ceremonial pulling up of the anchor while taking the body to the 
grave. A mast is then raised over the grave as a tombstone. 

All this is of very particular interest to the student of symbolism 
and of ritual, since it clearly demonstrates some of the methods by 
which abstract ideas are put into concrete form and the various 
elements of culture integrated into a single unity in the minds of the 
people and in their group actions. 
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Some of the coastal clans have added’ articles of Malay material 
culture to their list of multiple totems. Each clan has a large number 
of totems which are ranked according to their emotional mythological 
importance. The Malay totems usually belong to the garma class, 
which is the lowest and can be seen by women. This is not so much 
the direct influence of Malay culture as the inclusion of new facts 
into Murngin classifications. The whole of their world (animal, 
plant, mineral, cultural, etc.), has been symbolized into a totemic 
system. It would be strange indeed if the culture did not find a 
place for the Malay and the contents of his culture. At present 
there is a tendency to substitute the white man and his civilization 
for the Malay in the totemic system. 


MALAY INFLUENCE ON THE RACIAL STOCK 


It is surprising to the investigator to find little evidence of mis- 
cegenation among the blacks and Malays in north-east Arnhem 
Land. The writer measured a large number of individuals in this 
area and found only two individuals who might be classed as hybrid. 
The two skin colours were slightly lighter than the darker type of 
black, but no lighter than the type of pure Australoid found in the 
interior regions where there was no opportunity of racial mixture. 
These individuals also had the mongoloid broad head and straight 
hair. Their brachycephalism clearly marked them off from the 
dolichocephalic heads of the pure aborigines. The straight hair, 
however, was little different from that of the pure strains. There 
are several reasons for this lack of interbreeding. The first is the 
insistence of the people east of the Goyder River that their females 
remain monogamous and faithful. They are very different from the 
peoples to the west of this river, who centre around the Liverpool 
River and Cape Don, where wife lending and a kind of primitive 
prostitution are common. 

The writer, although he was frequently offered the wives of 
many of the men from the western regions as a friendly gesture, was 
never embarrassed by such offers from the more eastern peoples, 
except by two men, both of whom had lived for long periods of their 
lives in the west, and were considered “ low fellows” by their 
tribesmen. This imsistence on the faithfulness of wives chiefly 
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accounts for the lack of mixture. A large proportion of the white 
men who sailed along the Arafura coast have been killed or attacked 
by the natives, due, almost in every case, to a white man’s attempting 
to have illegal sexual relations with native women. The same 
condition must have prevailed during Malay times. All the native 
informants insist on this fact. 

In addition to the above reason for lack of racial mixture, the 
Malays also displayed a considerable wisdom in preventing trouble 
from breaking out between the two races through attempts to 
interfere with native women. They organized a system of guards 
or ‘‘ policemen ”’ to watch their men and prevent them from having 
contact with native women. All the blacks in this whole area speak 
very highly of the Malay traders, for they always mention first their 
generosity and immediately after this they say, “‘ They let our 
women alone.” In the same breath they will tell a white man whom 
they consider to be their friend that the white and Japanese traders 
are “‘ no good,”’ because they are stingy in their trade and are always 
trying to rape their women. 

A number of white pearlers have been through the islands and 
along the coast, but no Caucasian half-castes are found in the region 
east of the Goyder River and north of Groote Eyelandt. When one 
knows of the “ barnyard morals’’ of the average white trader this 
is eloquent testimony to the high standards of native morality and 
of the chastity of their women. The lack of white hybrids is also 
explained by the feeling the whites of the north have for the black 
men of this district. The killing of several whites and Japanese 
has put a heavy fear in the hearts of all intruders into these parts. 
The natives have a reputation for treachery, largely due to their 
ambushing of several white pearlers and night attacks on a few 
Japanese boats, where all the men were killed, in retaliation for 
mistreatment of their women. 

These last few remarks have been added to further substantiate 
the possible causes which prevented race mixture when the Malays 
were coming into North Australia. Since the rapacious civilization 
of Christianity cannot produce half-castes in this region it is less 
probable that the more gentle Malay culture would produce racial 
hybrids in North Australia. Tindale, in his article on the Groote 
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Eyelandt natives, says that the Malays were interested in acquiring 
native women to take home with them. I can find no evidence of 
this among the Murngin and their neighbouring tribes. A number of 
native men, however, did go to Macassar and the other islands 
from whence the Malays had come. The writer met one or two of 
these men who had served as pearlers on the seasonal voyages on 
Malay boats. 

The influence of the Malay race and culture has not been 
important in north-eastern Arnhem Land. There are but slight 
traces of hybridization in race or culture. The greatest influence 
is found in the material culture and the least in the social institutions 
of Murngin civilization. Compared with the total number of traits 
found in aboriginal culture those added from the more eastern 
civilization are very few indeed, and, with the exception of the 
dugout complex, have had no significant influence on the develop- 
ment of Murngin civilization ; on the other hand, when an examina- 
tion is made of the even larger number of traits found in Malay 
culture, and they are contrasted with the very few adopted by the 
Murngin from the Malays, it becomes even further demonstrable 
that Murngin civilization remained very near to what it was before 
the Malay arrived, and that the Malay gave little of his own civiliza- 
tion to aboriginal Australia. 

W. LLOYD WARNER 











NOTES AND NEWS 


Mr. P. H. Edmunds, who has lived for twenty-four years on Easter Island, passed 
through Sydney in March en route to England, after a tour through the Pacific. 

Mr. Leo Austen, A.R.M., has taken up residence in the Trobriand Islands, and 
is at present engaged in learning the language in order to assist his administrative 
work and anthropological research. 

Commander Wright, of the British Solomon Islands Protectorate, who is in 
charge of the administration of Guadalcanal, has been investigating the kinship 
organization and marriage system of the natives of this island, particularly in the 
vicinity of the Lion’s Head. 

Mr. J. H. McDonald, District Officer of the Mandated Territory of New Guinea, 
is attending a course in social anthropology at the University of Sydney. 

Mr. W. J. Read on his return to New Guinea proceeded to Ambunti on the 
Sepik River. 

Mr. W. E. H. Stanner arrived at Darwin in April, and after spending a few days 
in research among natives at the local compound left for the Daly River. 

Mr. T. G. Strehlow is staying at the Hermannsburg Mission Station in Central 
Australia, where he is studying the language of the Aranda tribe. He is finding that 
as a result of his early acquaintance with these natives he can understand their 
speech without difficulty. 


REVIEWS 


Flynn of the Inland. By Ion L. Idriess. Angus and Robertson, Sydney, 1932. 
Pp. 306. Price 6/-. 

This is an enthralling book. Dwellers in the outback, centre and north-west 
of Australia will read it with avidity, for they know the great work of the Australian 
Inland Mission, the development of which is so graphically and sympathetically 
described by the author. Dwellers in the settled and comfortable areas of the 
continent ought to read it, for it will give them an insight into the life outback, 
and of the pioneer there, such as they will not get from any other publication. The 
book gives the story of the dreams and efforts of the Reverend John Flynn to take 
away some of the hardships and isolation from the “‘ Inland ” by providing hospitals, 
medical aid, spiritual ministrations, and modern means of transport and communica- 
tion—a dream which has almost been completely realized. The book is not an 
anthropological treatise, but the work which it describes is at the service of the 
field-worker as well as of the settler and prospector. The present reviewer, knowing 
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the work of the A.I.M. in several parts of the Continent—its hospitals, padres, 
libraries, wireless, and its social activities—can say in all honesty that Mr. Idriess’ 
book tells the truth, and that it is a truth which is of the greatest importance to 
Australia. 


A. P. ELKIN 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES 


AUSTRALIA 


Grave Posts of Melville Island. By C. W. M. Hart. Man, 1932, 11. 


Summary of a paper read before a meeting of the Royal Anthropological Institute. 
Mr. Hart has attempted to demonstrate the functional importance of the decorated 
grave posts of the Tiwi of Melville and Bathurst Islands as providing a means of 
expressing and at the same time dispelling that feeling of disruption engendered 
in a community by the death of one of its members. A somewhat similar function 
is discharged by the compulsory fasting and lamenting of the near relatives of the 
dead man. Mr. Hart has pointed out that the persons responsible for the preparation 
of the grave posts must be individuals other than those near relatives ; and, just as 
the latter must fast and lament, so the former must not doso. He suggests that the 
making of the posts is a conventionalized mode of expressing that outward mani- 
festation of grief which all the members of some communities must affect, whether 
they really feel bereaved or not. Among the Tiwi there are two classes of obligatory 
mourning rites—one for the near relatives and the other for persons not related to 
the dead. 


Ethnological Notes. No.4. By W.W.Thorpe. Records of the Australian Museum, 
XVIII, No. 6, 1932, 302-311. 6 Plates. 
A description is given of Australian basalt pounders, massive stone choppers, 
ground stone axes, and flat pyriform objects of sandstone, identified as files used in 
the production of native fish hooks. 


The Kattang (Kutthung) or Worimi: An Aboriginal Tribe. By W. J. Enwright. 
Mankind, 1, 1932, 75-77. 
Some notes in part corrective, in part additional to the writer’s earlier papers 
on these people. The natives referred to formerly as “ Kutthung ” are now known 
to be the Buraigal horde of the Worimi, a Kattang-speaking folk. 


Lake Burrill Rock Shelter. By W. W. Thorpe. Mankind, I, 1932, 78-79. 


A note, with photographs of stone implements of a primitive type together 
with a bone awl discovered during recent excavations. 
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The Muckera Stone. By Fredk. Gedye Goddard. Mankind, I, 1931, 65-66. 
Description of a stalactite used in the western districts by medicine men to 


produce rain. The writer in finding a bag containing one of these objects was able 
to observe the fear shown towards it by natives. 


The Extinct Tasmanians. By J. S. Falkinder. Mankind, I, 1931-32, 16-19, 
41-43, 67-71, 79-81. 
A brief summary of information available on Tasmanian culture, with a classi- 
fication of stone implements, of which the writer has a large collection. 


POLYNESIA 


The Kite: A Study in Polynesian Tradition. By Nora K. Chadwick. Journal 
of the Royal Anthropological Institute, LXI, 1931, 455-491, with plates 
LV-LVII. 

An attempt to trace the origin of certain elements of Polynesian culture by 
comparing the objects and beliefs associated with kite-flying in the Pacific with 
similar objects and beliefs found in the Malay Peninsula, Java, Japan, Korea and 
China. Such results as are obtained by employing this method are negatived by 
the unscientific use to which myth and legend have been put. It is certainly not 
“the object of the anthropologist to make history out of legend ”’ (p. 456) nor can 
the reader subscribe to the opinion that “the anthropologist, working without 
the aid of the historian or the archeologist, is reduced to speculation” (p. 489). 
Mrs. Chadwick’s belief that kite-flying was a means of bridging the gap between man 
and the spirit world seems to have some basis in tradition, but, nevertheless, she has 
placed over-much emphasis upon the literal significance of myths. The myth is 
more than mere chronicle. Above all, it is a vital cultural influence, which strengthens 
and informs almost every action and belief of the native. 


The Sexual Life of the Natives of Ontong Java, Solomon Islands. By H. Ian Hogbin. 
Journal of the Polynesian Society, XL, 1931, 23-34. 

Dr. Hogbin has here supplied some interesting material on a subject not often 
dealt with in any detail by investigators and indeed on which information is not 
always easy to collect. 

He indicates that the sexual attitudes in Ontong Java are fairly free, pre-marital 
intercourse is not infrequent, especially among men, and that prostitution of women 
exists in a few cases. Betrothal is general before marriage and a proposal may come 
from the girl just as often as from the man. Avoidance between betrothed persons 
exists, but appears to spring from individual shyness and not to be required as a 
social obligation. Divorce after marriage is common, as is the breaking of a betrothal. 
In olden days the true physiology of fatherhood was not understood. 


A Carved Wooden Figure from Hawaii. By H. G. Beasley. Man, 1932, 43. 
A description of a female wooden figure, presumably of religious significance, 
which was obtained from the “ royal ” morat at Karakakua, Hawaii, in 1825 by one 
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John Knowles of H.M.S. Blonde. Mr. Beasley thinks that it might represent Pele, 
the goddess of volcanoes, though he recognizes the claims of Kihu, another female 
deity. A full page photograph accompanies the article. 


The Knowledge and Use of Iron among the South Sea Islanders. By T. A. Rickard. 
Man, 1932, 50. 


Summary of a paper presented to a meeting of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute. Dr. Rickard postulates that certain of the Pacific Island peoples were 
acquainted with the use and value of iron before the advent of Cook and others in 
the eighteenth century. He states that Mendajia, in 1568, saw “‘ a chisel made into 
a nail” (sic), in the Marshall Islands, and that according to Hawaiian tradition iron 
in driftwood was washed up on the islands before the coming of Cook. That this 
may have come from wrecks in the Pacific is quite probable. Mention is made of 
the sociological effects of the introduction of iron into a neolithic culture. 


Old Native Stone-cut Artifacts from Waverley (New Zealand). By T. W. Downes. 
Journal of the Polynesian Society, XLI, 1932, 50-58. 


Description with photographs of specimens of ancient Maori workmanship 
excavated after the recession of lake waters. The articles discovered include adzes, 
sinkers, fern-root beaters, and small anthropomorphic figures of the type used as 
media of communication with the gods. 


The Ancient Four-Note Musical Scale of the Maoris. By Keith Kennedy. Mankind, 
I, 1932, II-14. 


An investigation based on the examination of several flutes of the koauau type 
in the Auckland Museum. It was found that the four notes were comprised within 
the interval of a perfect or a diminished fourth. 


MELANESIA AND NEW GUINEA 


Bwara Awana Houses on Normanby Island. By F. E. Williams. Man, XXXI, 
1931, 183. 

The erection of bwara awana forms part of the mortuary rites in Normanby 
Island, D’Entrecasteaux Group. These houses are of the “ saddleback” variety 
found in the other islands of the group, but with the anterior gable extended to 
enormously disproportionate size. The peak of the gable is about twenty-five feet 
from the ground, while the whole house is only four feet wide. The building serves 
primarily as a storehouse for yams consumed at the mourning feasts, and for this 
its shape is admirably adapted. A space is, however, always left clear in front, and 
there guests frequently sleep during the feasts. The space also serves as a convenient 
trysting place for lovers, and it is for this reason perhaps that the bwara awana are 
known to foreigners as houses of ill fame. 
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Arosi Numerals and Numeration. ByC.E. Fox. Journal of the Polynesian Society, 
XL, 1931, 236-243. 


In Arosi (San Cristoval) there are several numeral systems. Thus, while there 
is a decimal system of outstanding importance, yams are counted by fives, strings 
of shell “‘ money ” by fours, coconuts in pairs, etc. The language of this area has 
also a strong tendency to classify objects and to use different words with each class. 


The author suggests that here a principle might be found for the classification of 
Melanesian languages. 


Alternate Generations in Fiji. By A. M. Hocart. Man, XXXI, 1931, 214. 


Mr. Hocart states that the principle of alternate generations is the most im- 
portant feature of Fijian kinship systems. Thus in the Malu tribe, a younger brother 
applies to his elder brother the same term (elder brother) which they both apply to 
their father’s father. In another tribe a woman calls a grown-up son father, and in 
another a man speaks of his daughter-in-law as wife’s mother. In these cases the 
person is classed with the generation next but one away from his or her own; in 
other words, alternate generations are classed together. This is further seen in 
the use of terms for the alternate generations. “ If I am tako, my father is lavo, 
my gtand-father tako again,” and so on. Apparently persons of succeeding 
generations sometimes marry ; further, it was the usual custom in Nandrau for tako 
to circumcise /avo and vice versa. The alternate generations are also connected with 
plants and animals. 

It is interesting to notice that this principle of alternate generations is found 
also in north-west Australia and in South Australia. In the Northern Kimberley 
tribes, which have no divisions apart from patrilineal moieties, father’s father is 
always elder brother. In a number of tribes the grown-up son is father. But, more 
important, in South Kimberley and in western South Australia definite terms are 
applied to the alternate generations. In the former area each term includes the inter- 
marrying pair of sections, but in the latter region where there are no divisions into 
moieties or sections the alternate generation principle is especially important. The 
terms here are yanandaga for the generation of the speaker, of his grand-father and 
grand-child, and tanamildzan for the generations of his father and son. Unless a 
woman be yanandaga she is not eligible as a wife. On the ceremonial ground the 
singers sit in two groups, each of which consists of alternate generations. The burial 
rites are performed by persons who are ganandaga to the deceased. The operation 
on the toe of a person who desires to wear a kadaitza shoe is performed by a tana- 
mildzan, and soon. I do not know of any connection with animals and plants. 

The principle is no doubt operating with greater strictness in Australia than it 
has done during the past thirty years in Fiji. 
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